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The 


Ox the Road, August 1, 1859. 

My Dear —I don’t precisely . like to say 
« Era,” for I think it is very stupid to address 
a bit of wrought rag and printers’ ink with 
terms of endearment. But saying “ my dear ” 
in a general way, you may understand that I 
mean you, you cunning little rbsy-cheeked, 
curly-haired girl, or staid-browed, hazel-eyed 
maiden, or calm-faced, motherly matron ; or 
eveu you, black-bearded, broad-shouldered, 
iron-gray-haired, (am I not Homeric 
adjectives ?) individual, merchant, farmer, doc¬ 
tor, who glance so patronizingly and carelessly 
over my column, as if it was infinitely beneath 
your dignity, yet, if it will give me any pleas¬ 
ure, why—really—perhaps you can spare five 
minutes or so. Yes,' even to you I magnani¬ 
mously stretch out the hand of pity and for¬ 
giveness, and embrace you in that all-compre¬ 
hensive “ my dear; ” and I will prove the sin¬ 
cerity of my affection by stopping a moment to 
administer to you a deserved rebuke. 

It is this : There are many of you who open 
your damp Gazettes , Journals, Chronicles, 
Couriers, and plod through miles of dry, dustyi 
dreary political editorials, going to show that 
the country will sink to remediless ruin, if Jen- 
kins is elected town-clerk, but will rise to un¬ 
told heights of glory, should the spotless Mug¬ 
gins radiate his splendor from that lofty station; 
and you fancy yourselves patriotic, absorbed in 
noble themes, interested only in what is excel¬ 
lent and of good report; or you plunge into 
the foreign news column, litter your brain with 
the grand dinner given by the Legation 
somebody’s birthday, or the astute prophecies 
of some mercantile agent, whose historical 
knowledge is bound up in Whelpley’s Com- 
pend, concerning the ultimate fate of Italy, the 
far-reaching designs of Louis Napoleon, and 
the balance of power in Europe; and you- 
don’t think, probably, but have a kind of pleas¬ 
ant, unconscious feeling, that you are employ¬ 
ing your vast intellect on abstruse and weighty 
matters ; or you watch the light-heeled Blondin 
on his tightrope, admire the financial operations 
of the enterprising Mrs. Goddard, marvel 
the red-hot, hissing, whizzing meteor that did 
not fall up in New York, and call this “ intelli- 
' gent,” “ well-informed”—“ keeping up with the 
times; ” while you pass over the stories, the 
essays, the poetry, to your wife and daughters, 
as light reading, quite too small for the atten¬ 
tion of your stupendous mind. 

You dear old respectable owl—(for “ with 
all thy faults I love thee still ”—where would 
the world go to, if there was nobody to love 
the owls ?) Did you read the story just 
finished in the National Era, called “ Her¬ 
man ; or Young Knighthood ? ’’ No. I 
thought so. Do you know that that story com¬ 
prises the whole duty of man ? That it con¬ 
tains not only more wit, but more wisdom—not 
only more beauty, but more grandeur—not only 
more play of fancy, more power of imagination, 
more directness of purpose, more felicity of ex¬ 
pression, and more elegance of diction, but 
more knowledge of human nature, more sound- 
, .ness of judgment, grander conceptions of hu¬ 
man aspirations and - human capacity us love 
and to suffer, to enjoy, to act, to die, and to 
rise again—a vaster sweep of thought, broader 
generalization, more comprehensive views, more 
logical and accurate reasoning, nicer analysis, 
and a higher standard of Christian manhood, 
than you will find in a column of your “ solid 
reading ” that would reach from Maine to 
Georgia? There nowl 

If, however, on the strength of this, you fall 
straightway to reading this letter of mine, or 
any letter, essay, poem, or document, whatso¬ 
ever, which has been or may be written by the 
aforesaid me, you will only show yourself—I 
really beg your pardon, my dear—a more 
founding simpleton than you have ever b 
credited to be. For, understand me, I d< 
pretend to write sense. I lay no claims to ’ 
dom. I don’t suppose I ever took a view 
my life. If you want all those fine things, you 
need not come ringing my door-bell, for I 
not at home to you. And I did not say thi. ... 
induce you to read what I shall write, but only 
to suggest to you that the reason why you 
consider us “ light readers ” so very far be¬ 
neath you, may be because you are looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope, ana 
that if you will only change your glass, or dis¬ 
pense with it altogether, you may find that we 
are, after all, within speaking distance of you. 

Do you ask me, then, what under the sun I 
am writing for, if I have nothing to say ? My 
dear sir, if none of us said anything until we 
had something to say, I suspect heaven would 
not long continue to be the only place in which 
there was silence for the space of half an hour. 
I once knew a man who had a strong tendency 
to ask impertinent questions, and, upon being 
lectured thereon by his far better half, was 
wont to justify himself by saying, “ it’s my 
business to ask questions, and their business to 
answer them if they’re a mind to.” So I say 
to you, it is m^ business to write, and yours to 


not disabled—“ scotched, not lulled. 

Pope is stronger than ever, and Italy is down- 
whelmed under an effete religion and a burden¬ 
some oppression. The whole business must be 
done over again—for all signs have failed. 
The thing which has been is that which, shall be, 
and there is nothing new under the sun. 

Would I not like to take those two fellows, 
those two Emperors, by the coat-collars, and 
shake their heads together? 

I will not say, “ Let us eat and drink, for to¬ 
morrow we die,” but also I will not say, 

“The individual withers, and the world is more and 


Only let us notice what is about us—the beauty, 
and life, and love, that spring up along our: 
daily paths. Let us see God as he displays Him¬ 
self iu the ..song of bird and the bum of bee, in 
the tinkling of the waterfall and the murmur 
of the wind through the pines. Let ns mark 
His beneficence in the beautiful adaptations of | 
nature; and in the purple cup of the hare-bell, 
in the white bosom of the lily, on the old oak 
vine-draped, on-the gray rock’ moss-strewn, we 
’ all find engraven, 

“ God is love,” 

So, iu the street and by the way-side, in the 
shop, the lecture-room, and the railroad-car, 
man’s nature can be sought and seen. The 
heart unfolds its hidden springs. We see its 
complicated machinery, its inner workings, its 
motive power, just as truly as on a broader Stage 
and a higher scene. 

What I was going to say is this—but I liave 
said so much preliminarily that I shall not have 
nearly time enough for my original remark. 
My porch is so large, that I have no room for 
my house; so I wiU just constitute my porch 
a house, and pre-empt another piece of land 
next week or thereabouts. Gail Hamilton. 


For the National Kra. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SARATOGA. 

No. 2. 

United States Hotel, Aug. 2, 1859. 

Dear G. ■- You will not expect me to wri 
you anything that does not come under my ov 
observation. I adopt the line from Virgil as m 
motto, put into the mouth of J3neas, when, tell¬ 
ing Dido his sad story of the destruction of 
Troy, he says of it, “ All which I saw, and part 
of which I was.” Only I shall not be able to, 
to tell you half that which interests me here. 

Early in the morning, Dick knocks at r 
door, and by seven I am ready to go with him 
to Congress Spring. My dress is always 
morning Costume, with my large straw flat trim¬ 
med with lace, which, while it shades my face, 
allows both hands to manage my hoops and 
hold up my dress. The Congress Spring 
owned by Clark & Go., and is the only firm 
the world whose long-continued liquidation 
a source of entire satisfaction to numerous 
creditors. The Valley of Saratoga is remarka¬ 
ble for its variously combined mineral waters; 
but of all, the old Congress Spring is 
one most patronized. In the morning there 
is a constant stream of visiters flowing down 
the avenues in all directions leading to this fa¬ 
mous spring. Ladies, in morning dress—-so 
nice and white and fresh looking, wearing all 
manner of head gear, and very many without 
any covering for the head, and gentlemen, in 
every sort of summer wear, accompanying their 
lady friends or alone ; all anxious alike to drink 
their three, four, five, and six glasses of Con- 


Now, you must understand that I have had 
all this told me by our neighbor, Mr. R., who is 
•in friend of Lieut. Bartlett, and, as I ad- 
Miss B., I'hope all her golden visions 
may be fully realized. She was educated in 
Paris, and speaks French and Spanish with all 
the grace of her mother tongue. She resem¬ 
bles the Empress Eugenie, and while a school¬ 
girl attracted the admiring gaze of Parisians, 
and, from all the pictures I have seen of the 
Empress, I am certain Miss B. is growing more 
and more like her; and when iu Washington 
I always called her Eugenie, from her wonder¬ 
ful resemblance. On meeting her in the park, 
we exchanged salutations, and I told her I was 
ready to quarrel with Senor O. for robbing us 
of our Empress Eugenie. The Senor, seeing 
her how to me with a pleased smile, asked her 
what I had said; whereupon she repeated to 
him my compliment in French, which won for 
a gracious bow of acknowledgment from 


modes of keeping off damps and dews—all the 
while enhancing their beauty—for beside nu¬ 
bias and riggoletts—I am so sorry I began one. 
of these for you, for 1 -think you would prefer a 
mariposa or a sunset, and I am learning the 
stitch of both, so that, if I have time, I will 
make them for you. Oh, there doesn’t seem 
half as many hours in a day here as at school. 
I have so much to write you, if I only could 
find time I 

Lovingly yours, Netta. 




The spring is sunk some fAeiw. w-- 
platform of the pavilion which covers it, and 
four boys are employed in dipping three 
tumblers at a time, for the thirsty and expect¬ 
ant multitude, who stand two and three deep, 
waiting for the raising of the waters. The pa¬ 
vilion is a real Bethesda, but then we have few 


of the many 
that come to this fountain of health need g 6 
away unhealed; for all may drink without money 
and without price; though I think it very mean 
to do so, for the four boys who dip the water 
ought to be rewarded; but so it is, hundreds 
drink to the full every morning at this spring, 
and never give these boys a dime duriug the 
.season. It is not so with Dick, and so soon as 
we come we are sure of as many glasses as we 
wish. Having drank two glasses, Dick and I, 
as is usual with the guests, stroll around the 
park, the walks of which are kept in the best 
possible order, and swept every morning with as 
much care as a lady’s parlor. It is a sweet sight 
to see the gay parties as they pass along, all 
bright and happy, if not alike beautiful. I find 
“the States” sends but few of its inmates to the 
spring. Those of them who drink the water have 
it brought in bottles to their chamber doors; 
and these are hut few of the mixed multitude. 
“I never drink of the waters,” said a young lady 
to me this morning on the piazza. Now, there 
nothing in these words which convey any spe¬ 
cial meaning to your apprehension; but as 
spoken, the tone, manner, and look, all said to 


’ Why I w 


read—“ if you’re a mind 
not your business. 

After all, I don’t know that it isn’t just as 
well to busy one’s self about, one’s self and one’s 
neighbors, as it is about the world in general. 
If you are going to Nahant, or Mrs. Jones pur¬ 
poses to refurnish her parlor, you and she have 
definite objects in view, and you take definite 
means to accomplish them. You know where 
you stand—the cause of your action—its bear¬ 
ings, aud probable consequences. But if you 
look abroad on the -world, everything seems ' 
be illogical and helter-skelter. You were i 
tensely interested in Fremont's election. You 
thought a nation’s honor, perhaps integrity, de¬ 
pended upon it. You wrote, perhaps, (I did,) 
or at any rate thought, 


I have now to tell you of those Bostonians 
with whom we eame into the village. I saw 
them everywhere about, cordially received by 
the elite of the guests, and, too, they had the 
choicest of the men promenading with them on 
the piazza. Li the ball-room, they, usually 
danced in the same set, and were careful to 
enlist the two needed to make up a set from 
their acquaintance. They seemed to see me 
sometimes, and to notice the gentlemen and 
ladies who were speaking or walking with us. 
As they were so constantly together, Dick 
called them the “ We Six.” It happened that, 
last night, the Lancers being signalled by the 
band, Dick and I walked out, and, to our sur¬ 
prise, the “We Six” joined us to-make up the 
set. Dick straightened himself np a full half 
inch, and I was exceedingly careful to wear a 
polite inobservant air. They too walked through 
the dance, all unconscious of our-presence, and, 
when we were under the necessity to touch 
each others’ hands, we were as dainty of our 
gloves as though we were touching tar, pitch, 
or turpentine. So it went on till we came to 
the figure where we were to make our courte¬ 
sies to our vis-a-vis, when Miss A. touched her 
partner’s arm and pointed to Some one across 
the hall, so that Dick’s bow and my courtesy 
were not returned. O, it was a sight tc 
Dick flush up 1 As for me, I gave a glam 
the gentleman that recalled him to his se 
When we reached the next point of saluta¬ 
tion, I turned my back upon my gentleman, 
aud he was taught that there could be two to 
play at that rude game. On taking our s< 

Mr. H. walked over to our old friend Col. 
and, after some whispering between them, to 
my Surprise, Col. M. led Mr. H. over to us, and 
presented him, in very complimentary phrase, 
both to Mr. H. and ourselves. Dick was very 
cold, and I simply polite. Col. M. instantly 
retired, when Mr. H. said: 

“ I have come to express my own deep 
gret, and the apology of Miss A., that, on 
instant, seeing a dear friend, just arrived, ei 
the ball-room, our attention was arrested, and 
we failed to return your courtesies. Will 
permit me to present to you Miss A'., who wi 
to make her apology to your- cousin' and to 
yourself.” 

Dick looked to me to reply; and though I 
d not believe a word he said, yet, as it was 
proper for me to answer, I bowed my acqui¬ 
escence; whereupon Mr. H. brought up Miss 
A., aud Dick and I were introduced in 

invited her to a seat beside me, while 
Dick drew up a seat near his for Mr. H. Miss 
A., addressing me, said : 

“ I am glad any chance, even the one „ 
happening, which has broken the ice, has made 
us acquainted. Do you know we all have c 
pressed the most earnest desire to make yc 
acquaintance. Aunt Martha especially fell 
’ 'tt. witb you in paF.ticulaiy.aiid we have been 
the look-out to nn(Ta mutual irleml, Dy wi 
could be presented to you acceptably, 
was only this evening we saw that Col. 

..s known to yon—and here we are I Now, 
if you will pardon me, and believe me incapa¬ 
ble, under any circumstances, of being want¬ 
ing in the most careful observance of the cour¬ 
tesies, not to say proprieties, of a ball-room, we 
will be friends; and as as you are new here, 
j may help you to know who is who—a task 
not so easy as it will be in paradise, if there, 
be such a place.” 

I thanked her, and told her I was indeed 
novice, if there were any mysteries around m 
I knew of none, dreamed of none. 

“ Ab! well,” she replied, “ I will be your 
Diable Boiteux to-morrow, as we walk the 
piazza.” 

She then turned to Dick, and Mr. II. took a 
seat near me; and, wonderful tq behold, while 
I was talking in monosyllables with Mr. H., 
and in less than five minutes, I looked up to : 
ward Dick, and this Circe all of the modern 
time had already dispelled the cloud upon his 
brow, 

wing of Darkness till he 


It is not fashionable, it is indeed vul¬ 
gar, to drink water early in the morning, 
spring; ” and I am sure my doing so lias been 
set down as a black mark, and Dick and 1 • 
by some regarded as pat-venues, whose warn 
fashion is only to be excused on the score 
my extreme youthfulness and ignorance of the 
way of the world. But I like the water, and 
I love to listen to the music of the band, who 
play opera airs from seven to eight o’clock, 


seated it 


ntie Monthly for August. 

PSALM. 


The windows of my so 


leads from Procter’s Dome to the Edmondson 
county entrance is named Green River avenue. 
The walls and ceiling of Green River avenue, : 
for a distance of three miles and a half, are 
covered with nodules of gypsum, which resem- 
’ ’e snow balls. 

Seven,'Jays were occupied in'the first ex¬ 
plorations of Collossal Cavern by Mr. Procter; 
and the second entrance was discovered on the 
fifth day, which was the'first and only time the 
light of the sun was seen during the explora¬ 
tions. 

Besides the avenues briefly mentioned, seven¬ 
ty-five others, which intersect them, have been 
counted, the extent of which is not known ; 
and the aggregate distance which has already 
been explored is not less than forty miles. 

I hope, at no distant period, to give a more 
detailed account of Colossal Cavern, which pre¬ 
sents such a vast field for subterranean research 
to those who take an interest in trogtodytean 
lore. C. W. Wright, 

Prof. Chemistry in Ky. School of Medicine. 
Mammoth Cave, July 28, 1859. 


The heEt of now and hi 


To harvest weed and tare ; 

The manna dropping from God’e hs 
Rebukes my painful care. 


Than ail my prayers have told ! 
Enough that blessings undeserved 


Through Memory’s su 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


To the Editoi-s of the Louisville Courier : 

In the fall of 1858, Mr. L. J. Proctor, the 
proprietor of the Mammoth Cave, in company 
with two assistants, undertook the exploration 
of a cave, one entrance to which is situated in 
Barren county, a mile and a half from the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad,' and ten 
miles from the Mammoth Cave. Up to,the 
time of the explorations made by Mr. Procter, 
nothing was known as to the direction, dis¬ 
tance, or dimensions, of this vast subterranean 
igion, which I have ventured to name Colos- 
il Cavern, and which, in extent, grandeur, and 
sublimity, as much exceeds the Mammoth Cave 
as the latter exceeds any cave heretofore dis*. 
covered. Since the explorations of Mr. Proc¬ 
tor were made, the writer of this article has 
verified that, gentleman’s observations, and, ' 


niled.” 


Well, Fremont was not elected, and—we 
endorse James Buchanan’s Administration, and 
there is undoubtedly a great deal of wickedness 
in high places, hut really I cannot perceive that 
the country discovers that increased “ alacrity 
in sinking,” which her prophets foretold, and 
which I, for one, dovoutly believed in. 

You hear muttered thunder in the Tiiilleries 
on New Year’s Day, and you think certainly 
something is going to happen. Over the waves 
comes the roar of the cannonade, and you say 
“ something is happening.” A hundred thou¬ 
sand men, fathers and brothers, sons, husbands, 
lovers, beating hearts, yearning human souls, 

f o down to the grave in agony and blood, go 
own to a nameless grave, go down without 
prayer, or psalm, or passing bell, and you still 
your own heart's wild beating, and brin^ back 


the flush to your white face, by saying, 
thing has happened.” Great results 
brought about only by great action, heroic 
doing, patient suffering. Austria will be 
overthrown, dismembered. Her tyranny will 
be broken up. Her iron heel will be lifted 
from Hungary’s neck. Her iron chains thrown 


off from Italy’s hands. The Po; 
Coventry—the ’ ' ’ ’ 


freed from the burden that has so long borne 
them earthward, will spring up in their might 
and majesty. Over all Europe, the voice of joy 
and gladness will be heard, and the multitude 
will keep holiday. 

Now the battles are ceased, the dead are 
buried, but what has become of our new era ? 
Where is that glorious day, whose dawn was 
blood-red, but whose noon was to enlighten the 
sftrth ? Austria is baffled and bumbled, but 


orchestra built not far from Con¬ 
gress Spring, and at the head of the main 
walk. It is to me also a matter of pleasurable 
interest to see the. faces of those who drink the 
water at this hour. Their dresses do not al¬ 
ways arrest my attention for any style they 
bear, but then it is delightful to see so many 
happy faces, for certain it is that happiness 
eonsisteth not in the abundance of dresses one 
has, nor in the preciousness of their jewels ; for 
these last are matters of great solicitude—at 
the springs especially—and are deposited for 
safety in the office of the hotel, and are with¬ 
drawn by an order duly signed every time they 
are worn—a practice universal with those guests 
who have any considerable portion of their 
treasure laid up in pearls and diamonds. 

Last Saturday morning, I met Miss Fanny B., 
of Fourteenth street, at the spring, in company 
with Senor 0., her husband elect. The Tribune 
recently had an article headed “ The Golden 
Wedding,” which contained a most exaggerated 
account of this match, stating that the cost of 
the diamonds, pearls, opals, emeralds, and 
other elegant articles presented to the be¬ 
trothed, amounted to $600,000, when" their 
value is but about one-tenth of that sum, and 
saying, too, that Senor O. was sixty-five years 
of age, and Miss B. only seventeen, when she 
is in her twentieth year, and he is about forty, 
and a very handsome man, of the most irre¬ 
proachable morals, who never has smoked a 
segar in his life I I met Miss B. first in the 
saloon of the National Hotel winter before last, 
when father took me to Washington to spend 
the Christmas holidays. She is tall and grace¬ 
ful, very stylish in her mien, with a sweet face 
and a fascinating smile, which shows her lovely 
mouth and teeth to the best possible advantage. 
This coming match attracts much attention 
here, for Senor O. is a man of great wealth. 
His mother left him and his only sister, now 
about fifty, and unmarried, estates, consisting 
of sugar and coffee plantations in Cuba, worth 
seven millions. On last New Year’s day, Senor 
0. met Miss B. for the first time, and it was one 
of those happy accidents that novelists love to 
commemorate. Her father, Lieut. Bartlett, of 
the U. S. Navy, took an active part in upset¬ 
ting the doings of the Navy Retiring Board, 
and, strange to say, he was for this left out in 
the list of restorations made by President Bu¬ 
chanan, after every pledge had been given by 
members of the Cabinet that Lieut. B. would 
be, of all officers retired, the very first restored. 
This is one of the mysteries of President B.’s 
Administration, which, when revealed, will add 
to the “ blackness of darkness ” now investing 


I was not a little vexed to see Dick so easily 
manipulated out of all the auger which he whis¬ 
pered to me while we were completing the 
dance, and in phrases I wouldn’t think of re¬ 
peating, though they did me a world of good, 
for they were very like the thoughts which 
were Welling np out of my own wicked heart. 

As we sat thus, the fashionable^ had been 
waltzing, and Mr. H. was bespeaking me for 
the next quadrille, when, what does Dick do, 
but rise with Miss A., and as I opened my 
eyes in surprise, away they whirled down the 
hall, and so continued waltzing with the utmost 
zest, aud an abandon as hateful to me as it 
seemed delightful to them. 

Mr. II. rose as the quadrille was called, and 
offered me his hand, and Dick at the same in¬ 
stant rose and led out Miss A.; and as the 
members of the “We Six” came up, Miss A. 
in the most agreeable manner presented them; 
and you cannot conceive of anything mure 
graceful and cordial than their manners to¬ 
ward us during the dance—that cold marble 
polish was all gone, and nothing could be n 
playful and witty than their conversation , _ 
that, in spite of my determination, formed twen¬ 
ty minutes before, that I would cut these peo¬ 
ple dead, to the observation of all beholders, we 
were the most joyous, laughing, gay set on the 
floor. Now this is the wonderful power these 
people gain, from long acquaintance with the 
arts of society ; and now, while I write, though 


myjt 


_ glad the “We Six,” from freak or other¬ 
wise, have adopted Dick and I into their set. 

August 3.—This morning, as we were a 
seated in the saloon, after breakfast; Colonel 
M. led up “ Aunt Martha,” and presented her 
to Aunt Jane and Dick and I. She is truly a 
lady-like, motherly woman, of sixty, and made 
herself very agreeable to Aunt Jane, notwith¬ 
standing the prejudice she, an old Knickerbock¬ 
er as she is, has to everything that comes from 
Boston. The young ladies came one by one into 
the saloon unattended, and were all presented to 
Aunt Jane by their Aunt, who bad before told of 
their family and little matters, which she very in¬ 
geniously brought in, honorable to her nieces, and 
satisfactory to Aunt Jane that they were worthy 
of being accepted as acquaintances in Saratoga, 
even with our family, so renowned as we are 
in the pages of Irving and his veritable history 
of New Amsterdam. The young ladies formed 
a circle in front of Aunt J ane, as she sat on a 
sofa, and talked away with the greatest fluency 
and with admirable sense, as I thought, in 
which conversation Dick shone A star of the 
first magnitude, to the great admiration of Miss 
A., as I could see by the eager attention she 
gave to all be said, and the desire she showed 
to draw him out. When they bad bowed, and 
left us—taking Dick with them—Aunt Jane 
returned with me to our rooms, and on her way 
she said, “Netta, these Boston girls are very 
charming conversationists, and I think you may 
make them useful to you while at the springs.” 

Just now, Aunt Jane received a billet from 
Mrs. A., inviting uS to join her and her party 
in a ride to Saratoga Lake this afternoon; and 
Aunt Jane authorized me to return her -- 
knowiedgments, and to accept a seat in 
carriage lor myself and Dick, and to-morrow I 
will tell yon all that is charming concerning it. 

Before I leave off, I must tell you that the 
ladies here are very clever in devising new 


verinea mat gentleman s oDservations, i 
order to facilitate the description of the 
has conferred the names mentioned below upon 
ncipal points of interest. 

_first mile of the avenue leading from the 

entrance of Colossal Cavern runs in a north* 
eastern direction, and varies from twenty to 
sixty feet iu width, aud from ten to forty in 
height. Stalactites and stalagmites, of almost 
every conceivable form and great variety of 
color, are found in this avenue. This is called 1 
Stillo avenue, from the stalactitic formations 
which 


The' 


gradually ascends for its entire distance, 
walls, floor, and ceiling of this avenue are lined 
with alabaster flowers, of a variety of forms and 1 
of indescribable beauty, many of which are over 
eight inches in diameter. Like the flowers ii 
Cleveland’s Cabinet in the Mammoth Cave, they 
are composed of the sulphate of lime, and are 
of a pure white color. On the floor of this 
avenue, successive crops of stucco flowers may 
be observed resting one above another, which 
have detached themselves from the walls aud 
ceiling, from time to time, by their own weight. 
These flowers always form in avenues destitute 
of moisture, and with exceeding slowness. The 
seasons required for the successive growths of 
subterranean flowers are not to be reckoned 
by months, hut by centuries; for, as can be 
observed in the Mammoth Cave, where gypsum 
flowers have been detached for a period of fif¬ 
teen years, the crystals that compose them are 
barely perceptible, emerging from the parent 
rock at the present time. This avenue is styled 
the Floral Temple. 

Floral Temple communicates with an av 
about a half mile in length, which leads 
cascade and the entrance to a river. The i 
at the point at which it is viewed, is seventy-five 
feet wide, and gives an echo louder than that 
of any river in the Mammoth Cave. There 
being no boat upon the river, it has not been 
explored, although it has every appearance of 
great length. This body of water is called the 1 
Mysterinm. ** 

'On the right bank of the river Mysterium an 
avenue arises which contains the most magnifi¬ 
cent collection of stalactites ever discovered. 
This avenue was explored for a distance of | 
three and a half miles without discovering 
terminus. At this point in the explorations, 
stalagmite was discovered, which is a perfect 
statue of General Washington in military cos¬ 
tume. The stone of which this natural statue 
is composed is as white as statuary marble, 
and is exceedingly compact. Washington 
avenue is the name conferred upon this portion 
of the Cave. 

On returning to the Mysteriun., — - 

may be entered which runs directly north for a 
distance of a quarter of a mile,_ which termi¬ 
nates iu a dome, and which, in size and gener¬ 
al appearance, resembles the mammoth dome 
in the Mammoth Cave. This is called Procter’s 
Dome, in honor of its discoverer, Mr. L. J. 
Procter. 

From Procter’s Dome to the cliffs, on 
banks of Green river, the principal avenue 
sembles in size the main cave of the Mamm 
Cave. The entrance to Colossal Cavern, 
the cliffs of Green river, is one hundred and 
fifty feet above the bed of that stream, and i 
eleven miles on a direct line to the entrance ii 
Barren county. The Green river entrance ii 
in Edmondson county. The avenue whioh 


A sketch , of the life and character of M. de 
Tocqneville has lately been published 
Cmrespondant, by M. Amp&re, who was 
his most attached and most intimate friends. 
The sincerity of lova,. admiration, and regret, 
which breathes through his memoir, is a more 
impressive tribute to the nobleness and great 
of the character described than any record 
of what De Toequeville thought and said could 
possibly be. Even strangers, not. only to 
de Toequeville, but to France, cannot read 
moved this sketch of what one of the best of mod- 

Frenchmen was in his day: 

‘ It was at the Abhaye-aux-Bois, says M. 

pkre, ‘ in the Salon of Madame Racamier, 
which was far from being a bureau d’esprit, but 
where a noble sympathy for all that was truly 
distinguished attracted all who were the orna¬ 
ment of the times—it was at the Abhaye-aux- 
Bois that I first met Ml de Toequeville, some 1 
time after the appearance of the first part of his 
book on Democracy in America. I thencefor¬ 
ward formed the pleasant habit'of going every 
year to pass some time at Toequeville, when¬ 
ever I was not at the other end of the world; 
and even that did not always keep me from 
going back to join my friends there. When at 
Paris, I used to dine at M. de Toequeville every 
week. He was then a Deputy; aud no one 
could have looked on his public duties as a 
more serious and responsible task.’ He was 
also a member of several important commit¬ 
tees, more especially of those selected to report 
on the abolition of Slavery in the French Colo¬ 
nies and on the penitentiary .system iu prisons. 
He was also much engaged with the affairs 
and prospects of Algeria, aud made twO jour- 
ueys thither in order to inspect the country for 
himself, although the first journey was the 
cause of a very serious disease, under which he 
suffered severely. He was accompanied by 
Mme. de Toequeville --a wife worthy of such a 
husband—his constant companion in every 
task, project, and- occupation. She, too, was 
not to be beaten back by difficulties, and her 
firmness astonished all on hoard the steamer 
which transported the party along the coast of 
Algeria, and which was so nearly wrecked that 
the Arabs could be seen on shore, waiting to 
take advantage of what they considered a cer¬ 
tain prize. 

“ M. de Toequeville had many obstacles to 
overcome in order to tol-n hi* p w as o- giaat 
Parliamentary speaker. But he strove so hard 
to Overcome deficiencies, of which no One was 
more sensible than himself, and he had so 
much to'say that was worth hearing—such pro¬ 
found Cbnyictiqns, such apt delicacy of lan¬ 
guage, such a spring of patriotic enthusiasm— 
that he gradually made his way in the Cham¬ 
ber. As a Minister iu the early days of the 
Republic, he won universal esteem, not only by 
his great talents, but by the incorruptible in¬ 
tegrity with which he always acted. He was 
'.Iso a man of excellent habits of business, and 
ras singularly accurate, precise, and courteous. 
Eveu in ordinary life,’ says M. Ampfere, ‘be 
demanded, in every little thing, the extremity 
of exactness and precision. He carried pime 
tuality even to minuteness. Never have I 
known any mind less chimerical than liis, al¬ 
though so largely given to abstract studies, and 
never was there any thinker who had a greater 
passion for good serise. He carried out every 
detail of business, little or great, with a won¬ 
derful attention and circumspection. I have 
often thought that he would have been a model 
diplomatist, for he had a large mixture of firm- 
and finesse, and, with the utmost.grace of! 
ner, an inflexible tenacity of purpose. A 
certain reserve, which was not exactly coldness, 
and which was tempered by his natural sweet- 
!, would have made him precisely ft' ’ ' 
take the lead in a Congress; and I feel 
would have had a great success in that which 
1 - time was intended to meet at Brussels, 
which he was to represent France, 
the nomination of Gen. Cavaignac.’ 

" M. de Toequeville had, what is so rare __ 
l pf meditative mind and frail constitution, 
the temperament that fits men for action. As 
he once said to M. Ampisre, ‘ I do not fear re¬ 
sponsibility.’ In the terrible days of June, 1848; 
he went, in company with some other repre¬ 
sentatives, to convey the thanks of the Assem¬ 
bly to the National'Guards. It was not without 
considerable personal risk that, on his errand, 
he passed through the streets, then bristling 
with barricades. When, on the 24th of Feb¬ 
ruary, an armed crowd invaded the Chamber, 
the only sentiment he felt was disgust for such 
shameful acts of violence. He quietly calcu¬ 
lated the chances of danger as the invaders 
levelled their mnskets at the unarmed members 
sitting unmoved on the benches, and he 
marked to his friend, next'day, that lie'felt 
sure at the time that there was never any real 
intention of firing. 

“ He also declared that he had never felt 
well as during the time when he was a Minis¬ 
ter. Activity was, in fact, necessary to his hap¬ 
piness, and an existence of prolonged and 
sive reflection was utterly distasteful to 
Unfortunately, however, his constitution 
not strong enough to permit him to servf 
country without suffering for the effort, 
labors in 1848 were followed by the breaking 
of a blood-vessel, and he was warned by his 
physicians tbat-he must spend the winter in a 
milder climate. He went, with Mme. de Tocque- 
ville and. M. Ampfere, to Sorrento, and it is 
to the time spent in Italy—a time of quiet 
thought, affectionate conversations, and de¬ 
lightful rambles under a southern sky—that M. 
Ampfcre looks back with the keenest poignancy 
of regret. ‘ We lived,’ he says, 1 in a house 


From the Loudon Times, July 26. 
Parliament appears to assume that, so long 
it is sitting, no enemy will dare to attack the 
country, and that, if any immediate danger is 
to be apprehended, it must be on the eve of a 
less. So long as those halls are lighted up; 
long as any member can ask a question and 
demand an answer, or, at least, express his own 
opinion, all is safe. It must have been an ob¬ 
stinate form of the same feeling that kept the 
Senate of Rome in full session till the rude 
Zouaves of that day walked iu, and stroked their 
beards to see what they were made of. No 
doubt, we all of us feel the sound of the voice 
a great security against robbers, gbo 3 ts, and all 
other enemies. The belief is carried so far, 
that it is commonly thought that, in ease of 
an invasion, Parliament would be summoned, 
as a matter of course,; to give the requisite 
powers for defence—such powers being sup¬ 
posed to be wanting. What would Be done in 
such a case it may be rash to say, butthe rea¬ 
son of the thing seems to suggest that i Parlia¬ 
ment is totally incapable of assistance at such 
a crisis; and the best thing it could do would 
be to go home, leaving a quasi dictatorship in 
the hands of Government. Of all matters, the 
conduct of war, and especially the defence of a 
country, seems the least fitting for public discus¬ 
sion. Already our neighbors are astonished at 
the freedom with which our weak points are pro¬ 
claimed and discussed, and at the opinion which 
seems to prevail that a good plan' of defence 
can be concocted in a debate public to the whole 
world. Public it must certainly be, and, if not 
through the pens of the gentlemen of the gal¬ 
lery, at all events by the tongues of the mem- 
' ’ ’ " ' ' ' happens 


Prom the Liberator. 

CRISPUS ATTUCKS ONCE A SLAVE IN 


Boston, July 26, 1859. 

Dear Friend Garrison : My friend. Charles 
H. Morse, Esq., whose zeal as a collector of | 
autographs and relics of the olden time is well 
Known hereabouts, has put into my hands a 
copy of the Boston Gazette and Weekly Journal 
of Tuesday, November 20, 1750, which, among 
other curious items of Massachusetts history, 


contains the following advertisement: 

“ Ran away from his master, William B 


bers below. But, unfortunately, it so hap]: 
that war always finds us unprovided ; it i: 


ways done ill at first, if not at last; and there 
is always that to be done which will never be 
done, except by the pressure of' opinion. So, 
in fact, the House of Commons may do some 
good in the matter, as we can, and almost any¬ 
body can. The country at large will feel grate¬ 
ful to Sir De Lacy Evans for his proposal of a 
Commission on our National Defences. 

There is at least occasion for it, even if, in the- 
present state of naval and military science in this 
country, there are hot the materials for a good- 
Commission. There is a wide-spread distrust, 
we will mot repeat after Lord Lyndhurst, Of our 
neighbors, but of the people upon'whom would 
devolve, the arrangements for our defence. 
When it is discussed at great length, and with 
show of science, in one of our leading Quar 
terlies, whether London should be defended or 
not; and when it is decided that, according to 
the famous programme ofa lamented nobleman, 
would be the duty of the Guards to march out 
one end while the enemy marched 
Other, it certainly is time to ask who is respon¬ 
sible for the defence of the country, and whether 
he knows What to do. 

The most splendid booty in the world, or that 
er was in the world, lies within reach of any 
easy spring, and we very much doubt whether 
at this moment it is so much known by any- 
body who is the person to give the necessary 
orders in the event of an invasion. We say this 
alarm. Perhaps it. is better there 
should not, be any great personage among us 
with unbounded authority, unbounded self-con¬ 
fidence, and unbounded folly. The real de¬ 
fenders spring up for the occasion. The first 
measures taken lor the defence of Sevastopol 
do not seem to have been remarkably wise. 
Whatever plans they were, they failed utterly; 
.and, in the opinion of the military authorities, 
the allies had only to march in and take the 
place. But, after a short del&y, aljnost as much 
to the surprise of the garrison as of'the 
ding array, the earth began to heave, mounds 
grew like huge aht-nUls round the City, and toy 
‘ ne our engineers had erected their foat- 
, there were miles of rampart high; enough 
to protect the increased and inexhaustible garri¬ 
son. Somebody or other, some plan or other, 
would turn np on the emergency ; a Gen. Tod 
tleben would drop from the heavens _ 
not despair; but still it is better to know that 
there is a plan of defence. It would be a 
fort to be assured that it is ndt , the deliberate 
intention of her Majesty’s advisers to surrender 
the metropolis to the first bandit that asks for 
our money or onr life. The feeling that such 
is the national determination must tend to in¬ 
vite the cupidity of the adventurous. We really 
cannot answer for anybody under very : 
temptation. Our excellent pastor preachi 
practices the ten commandments threadbare, 
and presents the very picture of content 
self-denial. But he has ten children, and only 
£300 a year ; and we would not answer for his 


, _, ...._Brown, 

of Framingham, on the 30th of September last, 
a mulatto fellow, about 27 years of age, named 
Crispus, well set, six feet two inches high, short, 
curled hair, knees nearer together than com- 
Had on a light-colored bearskin coqt, 
fustian jacket, now buckskin breeches, 
blue yarn stockings, and a checked shirt. 

“-Whoever shall take up said runaway, and. 
conyey .him to his above said master at Fra- 
minglon, shall have Ten Pounds, old tenor, 
reward, and all necessary charges, paid.” 

It will be remembered that, at the-- Fanenil 
Hall commemoration of the Boston massacre, 
(March.5tb>4S&£,) Samuel It. Brown, Esq.,-a 
grandson of the above William Brown, was 
present, and narrated to several persons the 
traditions extant in the family relating to Cris¬ 
pins Attacks—of his goblet, powder-horn, &c. 

It seems that. Crispus was imbued with the 
spirit of Liberty in thus declaring independence 
of his master. He subsequently came to Bos- • 
tou, and worked in a ropewalk at the North 
End, where he rallied the men to the attack of | 
the English forces in King street,, himself being 
the first martyr (though a slave) in that strug¬ 
gle which resulted in liberty to these United 
States—securing to them the boon they have 
denied to hjs race. 

somewhat remarkable, that although the 
impetus to the American Revolution was un¬ 
deniably given on the 5th of March, 1770, and 
so regarded by the orators and writers of those 
times, yet by some persons,, at the present day, 
this great fact is wholly ignored. For iustance: 
F. O. C. Darley, a well-known artist, has re¬ 
cently drawn a fine American historical picture 
of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, 
the caption, “ First Blow for Liberty; ” ai 


_ o . We lived, 

situated above the main road a little before 
reaches Sorrento, on the first slopes of the 
mountain. From a high terrace we saw on the 
right Naples and Vesuvius, on the left the eye 
plunged into, valleys filled with orange trees, 
from which sprang domes and towers and white 
villas. How many noble, eloquent, and subtle 
things have I heard him say on that terrace. 
Then we used to make long excursions on foot 
over the mountain; for, weak as he was, he 
was a capital walker ; and to follow the straight 
line that seemed always congenial to him, he 
would make nothing of getting over hedges, 
ditches, and walls. We would halt in some 
beautiful spot, with the sea in face of us, and 
the sky of Naples over our heads. Then, pant¬ 
ing for breath, we lay still for a few minutes, 
and our conversations were once more resumed. 
His inexhaustible activity of mind, never more 
conspicuous than on such occasions, carried 
him from subject to subject, by rapid but easy 
transitions. He passed from remarks oi " 
highest and most difficult matters to bir 
the utmost ingenuity, and to the most piquant 
anecdote, which he told with a delightful raci¬ 
ness of enjoyment, and without any bitterness 
of tone or temper. And he was so careful to 
say everything be said in the best possible lan¬ 
guage, that if bis conversations in these un¬ 
guarded moments of frankness had been writ¬ 
ten down, they might have been given rt ’“ 
world without correction.’ ” 


virtue, if he should happen to discover that 
rich old parishioner is in such a state of body 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


secure our lost position iry the Government, and 
to extend, deepen, and widen, onr natural 
boundaries for the full and complete develops 


Females in Large Cities. —According to 
i official census of the United States taken iu 
1850, there were in the city of New York 
254,106 males and 261,441 females, making 
an excess of the latter of 7,335. Iu Boston, 
there were 65,774 mates and 71,107 females, 
making an excess of the latter 5,333. In the 
city and county of Philadelphia, there were 
196,491 males and 212,371 females, making an 
excess of the latter of 15,880. Making the 
total excess of the females in the above-named 
cities of 28,548. According to.the N. Y. Sl ate 
census of 1855, there .were in the city of New 
York 302,985"males and 326,918 females, ma¬ 
king an excess of females of 23,932. In the 
city of Brooklyn, there were 97,129 mates and 
180,121 females, making an excess of females 
of 10,992. Making a total exeess of females in 
the city-of New York and Brooklyn of 34,924. 
From the above official statements it appears 
that the female portion of the population is rap¬ 
idly increasing in the city of New York aud its 
vicinity, Lrilie State of New York at large, 
there were in 1855, 1,727,650 mates and 
1,73-8,562 females, making an excess of fe¬ 
males of only 10,912; thus showing that the 


i Buttriok 


the Doric Hall of the State House 
the cannon dedicated to Major 
and Capt. Isaac Davis, for their 
cord Bridge, April 19th, 1775, on which 
scribed,. “ This was the beginning of a contest 
d in American independ- 


Now, without: the least desire to disparage 
the influence of the battles of Lexington and 
.Concord upon the Revolutionary struggle, they 
cannot with justice be called the scenes of the 
first blow for Liberty, unless the 19th of April, 
1775, precedes in the calendar March 5t,h, 
1770, 

Yours, for justice to Crispus Attacks, 

William C. Nell. 


A KIDNAPPER KIDNAPPED. 


That mild and moderately Republican jour¬ 
nal, the Philadelphia Inquirer, is responsible 
for the following good story : 

“ Several owners of Slaves in Frederick coun¬ 
ty, Maryland, discovered that some of them had 
taken refuge in Cumberland county, in this 
State, and they sought the surest means to ob¬ 
tain them. Accordingly, they selected Mr. 
Emanuel Myers, who lives upon the turnpike 
road leading from Westminster to Gettysburg, 
in this State,, and just beyond the State line, to 
be their agent, and to carry back the fugitives. , 
Myers went to Carlisle, and applied to Mr. Bid¬ 
dle, who was formerly the United States Com¬ 
missioner, for a warrant under the celebrated 
Federal act of 1860. He did not obtain i 


and mind that he will leave his money just 
he is bid, under a sufficient appeal to his super¬ 
stitious terrors. Really, if England should 
know that she could, with perfect safety, com¬ 
pel France to repay her to-morrow all the cost 
of our extra armaments for the last three or 
four years, we are not sure whether her Majes¬ 
ty’s Ministers, Parliament, and the whole peo¬ 
ple, would not instantly resolve to take the ne¬ 
cessary steps, whatever they might be. 

Of course, we are aware that when we talk 
of defence, we render ourselves liable to the 
sarcasms of those who think this proper talk 
only for old ladies, aged peers, and full-priced 
newspapers. Yet since the beginning of this 
year there has occurred a strange variety of 
events of a nature to,disturb the reveries of'the 
profoundest peace dreamer. That one great 
military Power, with a long-prepared arma¬ 
ment, has rapidly wrested a large provincefrom 
another, is only one of those events, and, as 
far as we are concerned, by no means the most 
important. The most surprising, and perhaps 
also the most serious, is, that both these Pow- 
. era ,have suddenly become friends on the sin¬ 
gular condition of feeling themselves equally 
aggrieved, equally betrayed, and equally wrong¬ 
ed of a province by the malignant neutrality of 
certain other Powers, among whom are we. 
To England, Prussia, and other German 
State's, Austria owes, so she believes, the loss 
of Lombardy, and France the: loss of Venetia 
to Italian independence. They have both, 
therefore, a quarrel against us, and it is not at 
all necessary that they should explain to the 
world that their quarrels are compatible. When 
this feeling is confessed, it is impossible not to 
fear that it will rankle for the proper time, and 
break out iu a fiery eruption. Should Prussia 
be the object, England would have to consider 
how she would stand, if France succeeded in 
first humbling and then conciliating all the 
Powers of the Continent, and then in making 
them believe England to be their worst enemy. 
We have also to consider that, under provoca¬ 
tion and alarm, we are not ourselves the dis- 
creetest or the most temperate people in' the 
world. Mr. Bright would tell us that the press 
was the worst offender of all. We might not 
only reply ourselves, but even point out that 
the existence of a party adverse to all military 
preparation, and even to armed resistance, must 
tell on the possible foe. But in the face of | 
what has happened and is happening around 
us, we cannot neglect to take measures for de¬ 
fence. If we have armies and fleets all over 
the world, if we send from our overtasked pop¬ 
ulation and our treasury to protect our chil¬ 
dren wherever they go, we ought not to neglect 
our children at home. If we cannot raise a 
rampart around the whole of this isle, if we 
cannot raise a fortress every twb or three miles, 
and arm it with Armstrong guns, at least we 
can .look to our great ports and arsenals. It is 
said, they are not safe against, a properly con¬ 
certed attack. Lbt us have the fact inquired 
into by those who ought to know something 
about it; and if their advice is reasonable, let 
us take it. 


Receife for Diarrhosea, —Put into a bottle 
three ounces pimento, (allspice,) upon which 
pour one pint best French brandy—sweeten 
with white sugar. Dose—a wine glass full 
every hour for three hours for an adult. For 
children, dilute, and give a table spoon full each 
hour. This remedy has been known to cure in 
violent cases of diarrhoea.— Alexandria Gazette. 


.issioner, it is said, to supply his 
place. Myers then returned for further in¬ 
structions from his employers, and after ma¬ 
ture deliberation, and with full instructions, 
he entered Pennsylvania, to take the slaves 
‘ wherever he could find them, without commit¬ 
ting a breach of the peace.’ Taking assistants 
with him, he went to the house of the chief fu¬ 
gitive, who passed under the assumed name of 
Butter, and under the cover of night he took 
the man away, his wife and children following. 
This took place oh the 10th of June last. Of 
course this step caused excitement. No form 
of law had been used to discover whether 
not the person seized was bond or free, and if 
one person could thus be taken, why migh J 
the liberty of any one be at the mercy of-Ei 
uel Myers, or any other similar agent ? The 
kidnapping of Butter, however, was not to he 
passed over without some attempt to discover 
how far he was entitled to conduct himself as 
he did toward a person living under the segis 
of freedom in Pennsylvania. A colored man, 
named Coleman, on the 14th of June, made 
Oath and affidavit to the facts substantially as 
we have Stated, and a warrant was issued for. 
the arrest of Myers. The warrant did not de¬ 
clare that the parties taken away were free, 
and Mr. McCartney, the Sheriff of Cumberland 
county, went to Westminster, Maryland, to see 
the Sheriff of Carroll county, and endeavored 
to obtain his aid to secure Myers, but without 
success. He then returned to this State, and 
devised a plan for arresting Myers. He placed 
a posse of assistants in the mail coach, and it 
was driven this side of the house of Myers, and 
this side of the State line. The driver then 
called to Myers to come and get a tetter di¬ 
rected to him, and as he climbed to the driver’, 
seat, he was arrested within sight of his owi 
family. The kidnapper was himself kidnap¬ 
ped—the only difference being that he had 
seized persons without the color of law, while 
he was taken with all its necessary means and 
appliances. At. present the matter stands thus, : 
Myers is to appear at the August term of, 
Cumberland County Court, he having given 
bail in the sum of twenty-live hundred dollars, 
to answer the charge of kidnapping. 

“ The Maryland journals complain of the 
treatment that Myers has received, and argue 
that, as the persons taken were slaves, full 
permission should have been given to him to 
take them away. This is not precisely accord- 
to our view of the case.” 
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NokUhern Cafitae m Southern Manufac¬ 
tories.— We have on more occasions than one 
expressed our firm conviction that the most ju¬ 
dicious mode of securing political power and 
equality to the South was by the building np of 
domestic manufactories, direct trade, and the 
direct importation of white labor for Southern 
factories. Public opinion at the North has been 
directed to this great Southern enterprise; and 
her capitalists, ever ready to seize upon every 
opportunity for profitable investment, are now 
looking towards the South a&f ossessipg advan¬ 
tages. for manufacturing purposes, which the 
North can never secure. * * * The intel¬ 
ligent Southerner, however, will look upon the 
capacity of the South for the maintenance of 
domestic manufactures, in a political as well 
as a pecuniary point of view; and well does 
this subject deserve the careful consideration of 
the Southern statesman. The preponderance 
of Northern influence ilk bur public councils 
precludes the hope of present extension of 
slave territory. With the present legitimate 1 
limits of Slavery, we cannot expect, by the 
natural increase of our population, to recover 
the political power that has passed from us, to 
the more rapidly increasing population of the 
Anti-Slavery States. Our only hope for politi¬ 
cal equality in the Government is by the in¬ 
crease of our population—the great elemei** 1 | 
upon which wo must rely for the maintenance 
of political rights. Under our present system 
of exclusive agriculture we cannot sustain a 
greatly increased population i neither is it de¬ 
sirable. Let, however Stories Tor the manu¬ 
facture of the vast agricultural and mineral pro¬ 
ducts of the South be established, convert the 
products of slave labor into the manufactured 
article by means of white labor, and very soon 
we will have in our midst an industrious work¬ 
ing population, identified with our peculiar 
institutions, that will give an impetus to our 
productive and commercial power hitherto un- 
known, and by which we may alone hope to! 


ment of onr social and domestic institutions.— 
Richmond (To.) Morning News. 


male population largely exceeds the females ii 
the agricultural counties.— Exchange. 

This excess of females in the older 1 States ia 
fully explained by the census tables, which 
show a corresponding excess of mates in the 
w States. The facility with which young 
in without families emigrate, while females 
unot with propriety go. without their parents 
friends, will fully account for these dispari- 


Anecdote of M. Guizot. —The Paris eor- 
Hspondeut of the Boston Traveller relates the 
[following anecdote : 

A few days ago, M. Guizot quitted the man- 

i in the Rue de la Nille l’Eveque, where for 
twenty odd years he has lived and labored, and 
which he quitted never to occupy again. His 
house is on the line of the new boulevard, run¬ 
ning westerly from the Madeleine, and is to be 
demolished. The city of Paris gives him 
860,000 for it. He has carried his valuable 
library of more than 25,000 volumes to his 
country seat at Val Richer, and intended to 
e there altogether, but his daughters, who 
married in Paris, have besought him to 
spend Some months lieTe every year, and he 
has consented. He has taken a house in the 
Rue du Faubourg Saint Honore. 

“A few days before he quitted town, the 
Duke, de Montebello called on him. It was the 
first time they had met since Montebello de¬ 
serted the Orleans family, to whom he was 
bound by every tie that can hold a man of 
honor, and had taken service with Louis Na¬ 
poleon. He was shown into M. Guizot’s draw- 
ing-rooni. M. Guizot was standing with his 
back to the fire-place,, his arms crossed. He 
bowed in the most ceremonious manner to the 
Duke, but neither pointed to a seat, nor said a 
word. He looked and acted as if he had been 
a marble statue. The Duke was somewhat dis¬ 
concerted by this frigid reception, but, being a 
man of the "world, he pretended: not to See it, 
and talked in the strain he was wont to adopt 
when he was with M. Guizot, for they were 
once on an intimate footing. He spoke of his 
embassy ; be exhibited the reasons why he ac¬ 
cepted place from Louis Napoleon. M. Guizot 
stood as if he was the statue of the commander 
in- Don Juan. 

“ The Duke, little dauuted, expressed an 
opinion on the present state of the political 

whiclT"hefknew was most repugnant to * 

zot’s way of thinking, in hopes of egging him 
to discussion. M. Guizot not only did not 
speak, but he did not change his position. An¬ 
noyed by this reception, the Duke de Montebel¬ 
lo took his hat, and, just as he was going out 
of the door, said, ‘ Good morning. You,lIon- 
sieur Guizot, are the only person from whom I 
would take such a reception. I am going to 
see the Duke de Broglie; I am sure he will re¬ 
ceive . me differently.’ ‘ Go, sir I ’ replied M. 
Guizot; ‘the Duke de Broglie will be more 
cruel than I have been; he will tell you the 
opinion he has of you! ’ ” 


“Religion of Reason.” —Gerrit Smith re¬ 
cently delivered a sermon on the above topic, 
which is published in the Tribune as an adver¬ 
tisement. In the course of it, the author thus 
adverts to the subject of death: 

“ Death is necessary to make room for count¬ 
less millions of human beings, who otherwise 
could have no existence; and thus it is to be 
credited wi.th swelling indefinitely the sum 
total of human happiness. Again, white a per¬ 
petual earthly existence would be the forego¬ 
ing of another and probably higher life, it 
would also be characterized by far less enjoy¬ 
ment, dignity, and usefulness, than is a limited 
earthly existence. Human nature is slow to he 
improved after its habits are formed and fixed. 
The commonest illustration of this is, that the 

S ’ "eiaus over forty years of age rejected tha 
very of the true theory of the circulation 
of the blood. Had the earth, instead of being 
peopled with a succession of young, and, be¬ 
cause young, free spirits, been the abode of 
men who never die, hoary errors would have 
successfully conspired against all progress, had 
there, indeed, been any to conspire against. 
Of all the inventions which eluster upon oup 
day, probably not one would have been known 
iu the whole range, from the Lucifer-match, 
which supplies the place of carrying fire in a 
skillet, to the telegraph, which does in a min- 
what live-forever men could hardly have 
M in a month.” 

A the opinion of Mr. Smith, the only reason 
that the earth is not overrun with old fogies ia 
because death is down on that sort of people. 
The moment they approach fogydom, death 
“trumps them with a spade,” and runs them 
into the ground to attend “ the diet of worms.’* 


i T*.> 


Wine vs. Intemperance. — Mr. James O. 
Putnam, a citizen of Buffalo, N. Y., writes 
from Spain, to the Buffalo Advertiser, an inter¬ 
esting tetter in regard to the drinking habits of 
the people: ‘ .' ' 

“ A few cents everywhere buy a, bottle of 


„„ „„ _ „ universal j there is 

meal without it. What is the effect of this 
abundance and this universal use upon the 
habits of the people? I can only say that I 
have sought the most intelligent sources of in¬ 
formation, and have had but one reply, and 
that has been confirmed by my own observa¬ 
tion, which has been inquisitive, that drunken¬ 
ness is not a vice of the country; that excess¬ 
ive drinking of intoxicating liquor is not its 
habit j that, while there fire exceptional cases* 
as a nation, it is one of sobriety. It is^ not 
true that there is no drunkenness. But it is 
i, not habitual, even in individuals, and is 
not felt as a public evil. Nor is it true that 
wiues, drank to a great excess, will not intoxi¬ 
cate. You will think my curiosity a little im¬ 
pertinent, but I have visited hospitals both in 
Portugal and Spain, and inquired of their physi¬ 
cians if they ever saw A ease of delirium tre- 
mms- that scourge*hicfi, iu our country opens 
the gateway to, death to so many gifted and 
noble natures 1 —and their reply has been, that 
it was 3 ,-disease unknown to the country. Pn- 
vata practitioners: told me the same thing. 
During the three months I have been in Spain, 
I have seen but a Single instance of intoxica¬ 
tion; this was on a “bull-fight” day, at Gran- 




Another thing I have observed: there is in 
lain no constant dram-drinking. First, let 
e say, the hotels iu this country have ho bars 
■ saloons.' The loungers—and the country 
swarms with them—visit the cafes and club¬ 
houses. The hotels are as quiet as a private 
dwelling. But if you were to visit those even¬ 
ing resorts of the people, to see their life, you 
might gee them all' drinking, but most of them 
would be drinking nothing stronger than coffee 
or lemonade, without spirits of any sort,” 
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SPEECH OF CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS. 


Friday evening, the 29th a Republican 
meeting was held at Covingtem, - Ky. That Mr. Clay spoke for upwards of 
Southern champion of Free Soil, Free Labor, He was attentively listened to, and 
and Free Speech, the Hon. Cassius M. Clay, Winded. - 

addressed an audience of two thousand people For the Nations!Era. 

for two hours, in his plain, fearless, and con- A- VOICE FROM OHIl 

vincing manner. We copy from the Cincinnati _ _ " ~ „ T 

wt ® .. .,, . , . . - ,. . Mb. Editor: In your issue of Ju 

Gazette the following sketch of his telling announoement of / disposition, in 
speech: ventions, to Withhold a portion of tl 

liberty and despotism. can creed, was not altogether unlool 

After alluding to the right of every citizen From the efforts which have be 
of Kentucky.—a State professedly free, and re- certain quarters, we anticipated I 
publican iu its institutions—to express frankly suits; but how it is possible that an; 
his political sentiments, no man, the speaker ble portion of the Republican par 
remarked, could fail to see that there was now far mistake its true position, the 
a crisis in the history of our Republic which which it is composed, and the objec 
called upon the patriotism and statesmanship, to suggest even the idea of a comp 
however humble, of every man who loved his problem apt easily explained. Be 
country. The great Napoleon had well said party, it has gained the admiration c 
that Europe must ultimately be either all Re- and the respect of its enemies by 


outh, he believed, would cheerfully acquiesce 


A VOICE FROM OHIO. 


Mr. Editor : In your issue of July 21st, the 
announoement of a disposition, in State Con¬ 
ventions, to Withhold a portion of the Republi¬ 
can creed, was not altogether unlooked for. 

From the efforts which have been made in, 
certain quarters, we anticipated no good re¬ 
sults ; but how it is possible that any considera¬ 
ble portion of the Republican party could so 
far mistake its true position, the material of 
which it is composed, and the object sought, as 
to suggest even the idea of a compromise, is a 
problem not easily explained. Because, as a 
party, it,has gained the admiration of its friends 
and the respect of its enemies by an honest 
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lict between the principles of Republi- 
md of Despotism; one could not exist 
36 beside the other. Freedom was an 
upon which the subjects of a despotism 
it look, without aohing to bo free them- 
and the rise and fall of Napoleon af- 
<pt illustfations of the truth of his own 


end- course, an open avowal of its doctrines, 


well defined front, and free from deception or 
ambuscade, so that neither friend nor foe could 
ever be at a loss where to find it. Within its 
ranks may be found a large share of the intelli¬ 
gence Of the free States, while men, of tried in- 


ammr —___aere as wrong, are among its firmest supporters. Is it 

in Europe; and though we called ourselves the part of wisdom to suppose that such men 
Republican, the love of power was as strong will deviate from an upright course for the sake 
hero as there, and the same eternal conflict of of imaginary gain? Will they exchange a life 
Opinions was going on. Nothing of the slight- of toil, of sacrifice, and of anxious solicitude, 
«gt value—not even one of our growing crops— for a mere experiment, a sly endeavor to draw 
could be preserved but by our own exertions ; into their ranks men whose doctrines they de- 
and how could we expect our liberty—pro- test, and whose practices they abhor ? Are 
nounced by all philosophers, statesmen, and they the men to relinquish a stronghold, to 
jurists, the most priceless of possessions—to be abandon a favorite measure, to leave out or 
maintained without eternal vigilance ? discard a cherished principle, without sufficient 

aggressions of slaveuy. cause f° r so doing ? Republicans hold as 

When the Federal Constitution was made, fundamental the doctrine that Congress has 
Slavery was in conflict with the principles of tke P ower t0 Slavery in the Territories, 

Liberty and Progress. It stood in the very and tbat H is the du ty o£ tke Representative to 
Convention which framed it, in the persons of &x ' i ' rcise it as often as may be necessary to pre- 
th«n Representatives from Georgia and South " Bnt the spread of the peculiar institution. It 
Carolina, and there, as always, dictated to us. 18 not reasonable, therefore, to expect them to 
It said to our fathers who had sent forth the abaudo « aT1 essential element of their creed, 
Declaration of Independence, “ If you do not 01le wb i° b bas been proclaimed by the organs 
make a Constitution recognising Slavery, and o£ tbe P art Ji and adopted in Conventions, both 
permitting the importation of slaves for twenty and National, ever since the advent of 

years, all your labors for Liberty and the Republicanism as a distinct organization, with- 
" formation of a Union shall be undone, and out due consideration, and the most potent 
yon shall be driven back, perhaps, to another reasons for adopting such a course, 
conflict with Great Britain.” Under the fear But if tkis ? “easure be lost, what is gained ? 
of this dread alternative, the point had been The answer is plain. If Republicans denounce 
yielded, and a Constitution formed indirectly tbe Congressional slave code and renounce the 
recognising the institution. During the early Congressional free code for the Territories, they 


It is due to the subscribers of the National 
Era to state that the paper will continue to be 
edited and published under the provision made 
by its late editor and proprietor, in view of his 
intended absence in Europe. 

The Era will remain true to the principles it 
has always advocated. Writers of eminent 
ability will contribute to its editorial columns. 
Its literary department will be placed in able 
hands, and no effort will be spared to make the 
paper as nearly as possible what it has always 
been. 

The value of the National Era as the repre¬ 
sentative of free principles at the National Cap¬ 
ital, and to the family of its late editor as their 
only available means of support, makes it my 
imperative duty to continue its publication 
without interruption. 


It is quite clear to us that, unless the Repub¬ 
licans elect a President in 1860, no election by 
the people can take place. The number of 
electoral votes, including Kansas—which will 
in all probability be admitted at the next ses¬ 
sion of Congress—will be 306, and a majority 
of this number, necessary to a choice of a Presi¬ 
dent and Vice President, is 154. The South 
has 120 electors, and the free States, including 
Kansas, will number 186 electors. So that the 
Black Democracy cannot succeed unless they 
can carry every Southern State, and Northern 
States enough to make up 34 electors. We 
subjoin a table of the number of'electors be¬ 
longing to each State, with the aggregate politi¬ 
cal strength of the free and slave States, re¬ 
spectively. 

Free States .—The free States will be enti¬ 
tled to votes in the electoral college as fol- 

Maine - - - 8 Michigan - - 6 

New Hampshire - 5 Indiana - - 13 

Vermont - - 5 Illinois - - 11 

Massachusetts - 13 Iowa - - - 4 

Rhode Island - 4 Wisconsin - - 5. 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut - 
New York - 
New Jersey - 


Total - - 1! 

Slave Stales .—The slave States will be e 


Margaret L. Bailey. 
Washington, July 11, 1859. 


years of the Government, the incompatibility, 
incongruity, aud impossibility, of the coexist¬ 
ence of Slavery aud Liberty had not been fully 
developed. Bat the subsequent history of the 
country had proved that those interested in 
Slavery had been eternally vigilant, never 
losing sight of the political and social power 
they derived from it, until it had grown from a 
suppliant to a great power, threatening to over- 


raent, and mischievous in its application to the 
Territories. For it is a high-sounding phrase, 
professes to have the ring of the true metal of 
Freedom, and to clothe the remotest tenant of 
our Western wilds in the garb of genuine Liber¬ 
ty. B,ut it is in its practical application that its 
hideous proportions and naked deformity ap- 


spread the whole continent, and carry us back P. ear • sooner does the brain of the enthu- 
to the despotism of ancient ages. This was its s ' as ^ conceive the idea of a reform in the Gov- 
present relation to the interests of the Ameri- eminent, than he becomes impatient of the re- 
can people; and conservative men of the North, straiut imposed by State laws, gathers about 
South, East, and West, had been driven from ilin ? a bafld of followers, rushes into the Terri- 
neutrality into taking a position upon it. The lold es, and there, unmolested and unobserved, 
hope of Henry, Lee, Franklin, Adams, Jay, and endeavors to realize the creations of his fancy 
Morris, when, by the ordinance of 1787, they by bringing to maturity his favorite plans of gov- 
dedicated all the unoccupied territory of the ern ment, Numerous accessions from abroad, 
country to eternal Freedom, that it was des- coupled witl 
tined to speedy extinction, had proved a fatal aoon 


mpled with a rapid local increase of popu- 
tion, soon swell the pioneer settlement to the 


illusion. It had spread in the admission of dimensions of a colony, and, 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Missouri; Bme > to [ be d ’gmty of an embryo State, 
and under the name of Conservatism, and the Now, it matters not what may be the chai 
threat of the dissolution of the Union, had ac . ter °f to institutions, social, religious, or pc 
again and again triumphed over the laborers The inhabitants are independent am 

of the South and the North, and invaded the sovereign both in their individual and corporate 
territory set apart to be forever free. Was capacity, with no more legal responsibility to 
there any one within the sound of his voice tbe Government than to the Powers of Europe, 
whether calling himself Democrat, Whig' ma y concoct a. Constitution republican 

American, or Republican, who did not feel that * n fo rm ) cover up their abominations with the 
the enslavement of any man invaded the rights £ arb o£ religion, and ask to be admitted as a 
and degraded the position of every other man State upon equal terms with the other members 
who earned his bread with his hands ? of the Confederacy, and who, shall interfere or 

THE compromises prevent ? Or they may remain independent, 

Influenced, he knew not by what fatal spirit a » d P ra f G ® tbe f °f e8t b ® co f ® C01 " 

of compromise, in 1820 the freemen of the rupt wlth the corruption, and there is 

North and South had at last said : “ Take Mis- So^rumental hand that can be stretched 
souri; give it up to this system which degrades out t0 save * But . wba t 18 jo be the effect of 
every man that holds a plow or drives a team, 8 “ ch a <; tl0 “ u K on immigration and the rights of 
which would have the capitalist own the labor- * S * a . t . es? Ev f r J has a common in- 

er, but it must not extend to more territory tere8t and privileges of settlement are 

north of 36° 30' ; let that be eternally conse- P a * an f® d t0 . aU ; W j lat then, has a 

crated to free labor, open to the free emigrant band of fanal * cs j 0 render society or gov- 
from the North, and those from the South of a T e ™ tor y repugnan t tojhe^people 

% natural order of things, become^ ite future 
sidered so sacred that the conservative four- citizens? But the Territories are controlled by 
nals of the day, the National Intelligencer and Congress previous to and durmgthe period of 
Niles Register, declared that when it should be ear]y ■ se tlemen t, of necessity. That the same 


malign system.” That compromise was con¬ 
sidered so sacred that the conservative jour¬ 
nals of the day, the National Intelligencer and 


watchful care of the people through their repre¬ 
sentatives should be continued until they are 


had made it, was the first to lay sacrilegious Pj®P ar ® d to f. nter tbe Union, is in accordance 
hands upon this great pacific measure. When wlta tae ent | re practice of the Government, 
Texas, a slave State, with the privilege of be ,las , th ® ® anctl . on , of rea80n > experience, and 
ing divided into five slave States, ifosired ad- °* Constitution. In whatever light we 
mission, it was promptly welcomed to the Un- view j“ ,s <l uestl0 fo insuperable objections meet 
ion ; but California, which opened to us a com- \ ls ’ walle . ever y effort at investigation only ren- 
meree of which any Empire might he proud ders ,ts impracticability and absurdity more 
because a free State, was kept waiting for a , 

year; and then only admitted under a “ com- And 13 t1l . ls th ® J ' eward whlch tbe advocates of 
promise,” including the enactment of the f'u- a compromise offer us ? Are we to surrender a 
gitive slave law, with its odious and invidious P ower ifo at ma y be of incalculable service to us 
provisions, subjecting American freemen to in- ln tbe tu ,° dia posal of the Territories, for a 
various of their rights, such as no British sub- measare that P™mises a blessing, but entails a 
jeet could beisubjected to. curse? Besides, experience proves that a 

MAGOFFIN AND efli position once yielded is not easily retaken, but 

Repeatedly this question had been “finally »P°*er Tjctory^and 


The Southern elections' have resulted, in a 
general defeat of the Administration, if we ex¬ 
cept Alabama, where Slavery rules everything. 
In Tennessee the Opposition have eleeted seven 
of the ten Representatives to Congress, and 
have gained four. We are gratified at the 
election of Mr. Etheridge, as a bold and un¬ 
compromising opponent of Southern ultraisms. 
He it was who proposed the resolution in the 
Thirty-fourth Congress condemning the African 
slave trade as inhuman and unjust, and which 
was adopted in the House by a large maj of ity. To 
the eternal infamy Of the American Tract Soci¬ 
ety, this resolution, written by a Southern poli¬ 
tician, was rejected by that body, for fear of 
giving offence to the South I 

Notwithstanding the large Opposition gains 
in the Congressional delegation, the Sham De¬ 
mocracy elect their candidate, Harris, Gov¬ 
ernor, by several thousand majority. The Nash¬ 
ville Union, the organ of the party, states that 
the Opposition owe their successes to the fact 
that the Whig Legislature in 1853 “gerry¬ 
mandered ” the State. 

In Kentucky the Sham Democracy elect 
their Governor by eight or ten thousand ma 
[ jority. But the Congressional delegation is 
equally divided between the two parties. The 
district in which it was supposed there was a 
tie has elected Anderson, the Opposition mam 
by three majority. The seat of Sims, the Sham 
Democratic candidate in the Ashland district, 
will be contested ; -and if successful, the ma¬ 
jority of the delegation will be given to the Op¬ 
position. We have not yet learned whether any 
or all of the Kentucky Opposition Representa¬ 
tives, like the candidate for Governor, commit¬ 
ted themselves to the doctrine of a slave code 
for the Territories. We fear, however, that 
they have followed his lead, and that of their 
principal newspapers, the Louisville Journal 
and-Frankfort Commonwealth. 

North Carolina has elected four Opposition, 
and four Sham Democrats. Mr. Gilmer, who 
opposed the Leoompton fraud, and who was 
assailed as an abolitionist, has been re-elected 
by a greatly increased majority, aithoughhe had 
an Opposition as well as Sham Democratic 
competitor. His majority over both is some 
fifteen hundred. 

TLo triumph of General Houston in Texas 
by several thousand majority* as the independ¬ 
ent candidate for Governor, is another rebuke 
to the Administration and the Southern ultras. 
He was supported by the Opposition, against 
the regular nominee of the Black Democracy. 
His opponent set out in the campaign as an 
advocate of the revival of the slave trade, but 
backed down from that position before the 
stern denunciations of General Houston and 
his friends. When it is recollected that Gen¬ 
eral Houston voted against the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, this result must be re¬ 
garded as a clear indicatiou that Texas is dis¬ 
gusted with the reckless ultraisms of Southern 
demagogues. It is also stated that Reagan 
and Hamilton, the anti-slave-trade candidates 
for Congress, are elected. 


titled to vetes in the electoral college as fol¬ 
lows : 

Virginia - - 15 Louisiana 

Delaware - - 3 Arkansas 

Maryland - - 8 Tennessee 

North Carolina - 10 Kentucky 1 


tolerated, it is. not improbable that Popular 
Sovereignty would triumph ; but in Charleston 
it would be idle to look for such a result. Mr. 
Douglas and his platform will- be cast out with¬ 
out: much ceremony, a platform will be manu- 
fretured which will be far more acceptable to 
the South than that adopted at Cincinnati in 
1-856; and the consequence will be, the general 
dispersion of the Northern Democracy. It is 
not improbable that Mr. Douglas may, if he 
remains true, be taken up as an independent 
candidate; but we believe that he is pledged to 
support the nominees, although he may not like 
the platform." 

The Southern leaders of the Black Democ¬ 
racy are too far committed to their ultra theo¬ 
ries to make such concessions as might save 
the party. If not too proud and imperious to 
make such concessions to Northern doughfaces 
and semi-Abolitionists, they would be deterred 
from doing So by the fear of exposing them¬ 
selves in flank to the fire of the Southern Op¬ 
position, who stand ready at any moment to 
assume the position of ultra defenders of Sla¬ 
very, whenever it shall he vacated by the lead¬ 
ers of the Black Democracy. Thus it is that 
the Democratic party has become utterly dis¬ 
organized, and put hors de combat, by its sub¬ 
serviency to the Slave Power, its abandonment 
of all the old landmarks of principle, and its 
corruptions. Its glory has departed, its king¬ 
dom is divided, and its sceptre given to another. 


which has the misfortune to have such a man consent to be a candidate, he won’t be able to 
for its head. It. is Virginia of which Mr. Wise get a single squad from this State, 
is Governor! It is to the Mother of States that If you were once nominated, my God, wliat 
we are forced to trace this shameful harlotry.” a vote you would get with Seward against you! 

These civilities between the leaders of the You would carry every Northern State, ex- 
Sham Democracy in New York and tUe of . ceptmg Massachusetts, Vermont and possibly 
, r . . . J x A Rhode Island. $.11 of the Western States, I 

Virginia augur anything but harmony at am assured, would roll into line again. 
Charleston, or victory at the polls. We will I ana stopping at the Springs here for a few 
not undertake to say which is in the right; but, da y s > and, having an opportunity of consulting 
like Dr. Franklin, when called upon to arbi 7 T itk 0U I £riends fron ? diffe je nt sections of the 
«* ■ *"> ladjvidnals, de- SS’J, IZZgU' 

elined the delicate office, but remarked, “ Gen- can be of any service t.o you, let me know it. 
tlemen, you seem to know each other I ” If you think it advisable to make a push for the 

- —.— delegates from this State, write me, and I will 

GOVERNOR WISE EXPLAINS. tel1 y° u how R can be done, to the best of my 
— knowledge and belief. Ludlow, Cassidy, and 

We published last week the letter from Gov- Peter Cagger, are the controlling spirits; and 
ernor Wise which has created so much excite- eitber of these, if they supposed you were not j 

*r Yo,k r ° M rr -* SwttSU 

which is destined to become a topic of frequent i.npression, though not publicly expressed. Mr. 
reference during the coming Presidential cam- Wood is a very smart man, and is much feared 
paign. We now have another letter from that by the politicians, but his misfortune seems to 


THE REVIEW. 


GO V ERNOR WISE EXPLAINS. 


gentleman, addressed to the editors of the 
Richmond Enquirer, in which he avows the 
authenticity of the letter alluded to, and ex¬ 
plains the circumstances which called it forth. 
It will be seen that Mr. Wise wrote in reply to 


erohant, who professes to have a profound ( j e ] en ., l 


consist in having no one to back him. Had he 
the strength that these others have in the coun¬ 
try districts, he would be our next Governor. 
But in tbe country he falls behind, and seems 
to be very unpopular amongst the farmers and 
others. Your best way is, to keep clear of all 
cliques and faetionsi Side with none of them ; 
and when it is determined who are to be tbe 


3, and also who has control of them, i 


REPUBLICANISM ON THE PACIFIC. 


iX-wa on thl t Effi a not m XX;; sc “ cely ceased t0 ech0 the ever-to-be-remem. 

telligent man in the State knew aud felt this, ha/not nas^ed? 1 hmg a 

“ The South,” which Mogoffin and Bell talked eeaJi^no/toX Tel JS? 
about, meant tbe slave power j it ignored and f} r ? r + ° Ur ea ?? ^ % 

forgot tbe mechanics and white laboring free to a 

■men nf thn SnntWn Ktctoa ® hmitea tent lecognise the institution we 

men at the Southern States. abide . but t[) those im p 6rioU8 demands of the 

DOUGLAS AND buohanan. oppressor for expansion and for protection from 

Ihe speaker went into an extended and the Federal Government, the answer has ever 
amusing review of the course of Mr. Douglas, been, thus far shaft thou go, aud no farther 
Who was described as a little, square-shoulder- and there shall your defiant waves be stayed, 
ed fellow, with a head somewhat flat on the top, Away, then, with such folly. Let us not be 
owing to limited moral qualities; and what the betrayed by a policy which has rent asunder 
■booster girl denominated an ‘infyui te small one of the great political parties of the country 
ohance of fogs. Mr. Clay contended that his and consigned it to its sepulchral abode, but 


WHO IS_KILLED? 

The organ of Governor Wise by no means 
falls into the common opinion that its chief 
has been “ hoisted on his own petard,” and all 
his prospects of the Presidency blighted by the 
knavish use made of his frank epistle to “ inno¬ 
cent ” Donnelly. The Enquirer of tfte 10th 
instant vindicates that letter in a long editorial, 
in the course of which the Albany .Regency are 
denounced in terms of merciless severity. The 
Cassidys, Caggers, Ludlows, and Dean Rich¬ 
monds, are politely designated as “ Messieurs 
Assassins rnd Conspirators," and the editor 
proceeds to inform them that it is not Gov. Wise, 
but his enemies, who have been annihilated by 
the famous letter. The Enquirer says : 

“And now, Messieurs Assassins and Conspir¬ 


ators, what have ye done ? 

“ Imprimis. All Mr. Buchanan’s aspirations 
for renomination are knocked into a cooked 


ohance of legs.’ ” Mr. Clay contended that his and consigned it to its 
course had been, on the whole, one of constant push forward in the old well-beaten, familiar 
and humiliating subserviency to the slave paths which have led us on to substantial vic- 
powor, which has hitherto made and unmade tories, and give promise of ultimate triumph. 
Presidents. The course of the Administration _ _ F _ 

on the Kansas question was reviewed very Rochester, Ohio, Auqv 

severely, and its recent position in regard to _ _ 

the protection of naturalized citizens denounced The Fref Cm orfd P 
as pusillanimous and contemptible. 0nr frp „ . oWd _ onilT 


Rochester, Ohio, August 


The Free Colored People of Louisiana.— 
Our free colored population form a distinct 
class from those elsewhere in the United States. 
Far from being antipathetic to the whites, they 


The relative progress of the North, “ where °' ass “ om those elsewhere in the United States, 
the laborer of to-day becomes the capitalist of Ear £rom being antipathetic to the whites, they 
to-morrow,” compared with that of the South, have followed in their footsteps, and progressed 
where tbe capital owns the laborer, was cited with them, with a commendable spirit of emu- 
as a perpetual monument of the beneficence of lation, in the various branches of industry most 
Freedom—an illustration of the principle that adapted to their spheres. Some of our best 
it is always mexpedient in the long run to do mechanics and artisans are to be found among 
a moral wrong. 1 he fact that rough laud, five our free colored men. They form the area® 
X/?X/rfLTnn’ °“ the °v? S1 ? e of tJle ma i 0I % ° f 0U1 ' regular, settled masons, briek- 
T/nn+b and flrt l PCT aC1 ’ e ’ ° ^ la J ei ' a > builders > carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, 

Wnooth and fertile, the Bame distance back of kc., whose sudden emigration from this comm'u- 
Covmgton, commanded but $100, was consid- njty would certainly be attended with some d e - 
thetwo ° f tbereWe effect3 of gree of annoyance; while we count among 

A n nof* v *+ them, m no small numbers, excellent musi- 


“ Second. Squatter sovereignty has received 
the severest blow it has yet encountered. A 
voice which cannot be mistaken in its import 
has been elicited to proclaim that Senator 
Douglas cannot be nominated, or, if nominated, 
cannot be elected. 

“ Per contra. The assassin's dagger has only 
glanced from the corselet of truth which shields 
the breast of an honest man. In. a breath, he 
has brought to his feet the traitors who sought 
his ruin. New York swindlers have been 
taught how much power rests in the unaided 
truth and pluck of a single Virginia statesman. 
Poor tricksters I fools that dared to dream the 
lion could not break through the puny toils they 
have learned to set for foxes aud hyenas! Will 
they carry a packed delegation from New York 
to Charleston, now? Suppose they do. Sup¬ 
pose they can, in spite of popular indignation. 
Can their packed creatures withstand the moral 
influence of Virginia chivalry, representing the 
pride of fair election aud voluntary unity ? ” 


As a native Kentuckian and a non-slave- cians, jewellers, goldsmiths! tradesmen and 

roiouHnXth/f/rtV Ke Xr Cky Km! and - ? p ' “erchants. As a general rule, the free colored 
resenting the condition of four-fifths of her people of Louisiana, and especially of New 
people, the speaker thanked God that the Free- Orleans—the “ creole colored people?’ as they 
Stale settlers ot Kansas, animated by the same ttunuimo__ . s 


moral class, far advanced in education's™) 


had had the patriotism to resist, by force of ilization. 
arms, when necessary, tbe attempts of the Ad- of colored 
ministration to tW Slavery upon them, in under Gen 
defiance of the will ot fee mninrit,, ’ ........... 


n that class came the battalion 
i who fought for the country 


defiance of the will of tv “ under General Jackson iu 1814-’15, and whose 

defiance o the ol the majority. remnants, veterans whom age has withered, are 

THE free-labor farty t n Kentucky. taken by the hand on the anniversary of the 
For twenty years the speaks, on account of eighth of January by their white brethren-iu- 
his honest ami freely-expressed- convictions arms, and proudly march with them under the 
upon the Slavery question, had been dfc» weej § same flag.— N. O. Picayune. 
as an agrarian, an anarchist, and a lunaite - j 

but he might at least claim that there was Tuv Wealthy Pmm nw 

ness the vindication of free speech and a free is U per centf /veXhm;? / fX nf ,f ax / ,on 
press in every county of this Commonwealth. es t individual payers f V a damT d e f Pontelba' 
Uey proposed to live as good citizens, obe- *8,199; Paul Mane, *3,136? H M Skiff 
dient to the laws, and to accomplish nothing $4,792 ; Jacob L. Florence, $4,710 W N 
except through the legitimate channel of Ihe Mercer, $4,030 ; H. S. Buckner, $3,970W 
ballot-box. The signs of the_ times indicated H. Montgomery, $3,900 ; Johu Haskins 
the triumph, m the next National election, of $3,645; John Slidell, $3,399; Mrs A Mo? 
the Republican party. Under that rule, the pby, $1,402; Mrs. J. B. Eustis $1,052 D R 
rights of every section would be faithfully re- Morphy) $531, ’ ® > v ' 


“Innocent” Donnelly. —Governor Wise’s 
friend and correspondent, Donnelly, in whose 
innocence the betrayed Governor still trusts, 
gives the following shrewd adviee to that gen¬ 
tleman, in the letter to which the Governor’s 
unfortunate epistle was a response: 

“ Your best way is to keep clear of all cliques 
and factions. Side with none of them; and 
when it is determined who are to be the dele¬ 
gates, and also Who has control of them, it will 
then be time enough to become identified." 


then be time enough to become identified." 

We are unable to throw light upon the moot¬ 
ed point whether “ innocent ” Donnelly belongs 
to the “ Democratic State Central Committee,” 
alias the Albany Regency, but it cannot be 
doubted that he has derived his political moral¬ 
ity from that school; and his adroit manage¬ 
ment of Governor Wise, we predict, will do 
much towards promoting him to that high dis- 


Majority for free States - - - - 66 

Aggregate vote of free and slave States - 306 
Majority necessary to elect a President - 154 

It is only necessary to cast the eye over the 
above table, and recognise the truth of the re¬ 
mark at the head of this article. It is impossi¬ 
ble that the disorganized factions which still 
cling to the name of Democracy can,, hy any 
combination of interests, manage to elect a 
President; and the truth is, that, even united, 
as they were in 1856, they are a minority in the 
country. 

But they cannot unite. The breaches grow 
wider every day, and render it more and more 
impossible to rally the people under their old 
standards. There can be no union patched up 
between the followers of Douglas, with his squat¬ 
ter sovereignty; the followers of Wise, with his 
slave code ; and the followers of Jefferson Da¬ 
vis, with his repeal of the laws which prohibit 
tbe African slave trade. The two latter factions 
may unite cordially, and will do so, as there is 
no substantial difference between them; but 
neither can touch Mr. Douglas, with his squat¬ 
ter platform, without exposing thelnselves to 
certain defeat by the Southern Opposition, who 
will not hesitate to step in and occupy the ultra 
Pro-Slavery ground as soon as it shall be va¬ 
cated by the Sham Democracy. Neither can 
Mr. Douglas come down from his popular sov¬ 
ereignty platform, to that occupied by the South¬ 
ern politicians,.without at once losing the con¬ 
fidence and support of his supporters. Even 
Mr. Forney, while urging the claims of Mr. 
Douglas to the Presidency, threatens to desert 
him if he flinches in the support of his princi¬ 
ples. 

Mr. Forney is aware that Mr. Douglas’s 
friends in Ihe free States are far raone, thorough¬ 
ly wedded to the idea that the people of a Ter¬ 
ritory may exclude Slavery by their Territorial 
Legislatures, than Mr. Douglas himself; a'fad 
that they, being opposed to Slavery, insist upon 
the right of Territorial sovereignty as an effect¬ 
ual means to the end of excluding Slavery. 
Should Mr. Douglas, therefore, under the tempt¬ 
ation of a Charleston nomination, recede from 
his position, and acquiesce in the constitution, 
al 'theories of the South, he will be at once de¬ 
serted by his Northern supporters, and their 
weight will either be thrown away, or thrown 
into the Republican scale. The threat of Mr. 
Forney is worthy of being put on record, in this 
connection. He said, in his recent speech a* 
Reading : 

“ I have said so much of Mr. Douglas, that 
you may think that I have been making a mere 
Douglas speech. To rescue myself from that 
imputation, I will tell you, and I want my friend 
Sheridan to put it down, that if Stephen A. 
Douglas was to travel back from the principle 
upon which he stands, and the platform which 
he has made for himself, I would just as freely 
oppose him as I have opposed Mr. Buchanan ; 
for, as I said to you before—and we had all 
better learn the lesson—the day has come for 
brave and bold men. I do not believe that we 
need fear Douglas. No, no; ’ ‘He has proved 
himself,’ and cheers.] But we must trust some¬ 
body. You will tell me that we trusted Mr. 
Buchanan, and that he cheated us, in 1856. 
That is true; but remember that Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan’s experience and example is a lesson 
to others. Nobody is going to imitate him, 
God knows! Who would fall into such errors 7 
I would like to see the man reckless and bold 
enough to do what Mr. Buchanan has done, 
and encounter the storm of reproach he has 
encountered.” 

Mr. Forney but utters the sentiment of the 
Northern Democracy in thus laying down to 
Mr. Douglas the consequences he may expect 
if he ventures to barter away his principles for 
a Charleston nomination. 

But is there no middle ground between the 
positions occupied respectively by Messrs. 
Douglas and Wise ? The Administration and 
the friends of Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, have at¬ 
tempted to find such a resting place for the 
party; but when pushed to the wall, they have 
been forced to acknowledge the correctness of 
the position assumed by Mr. Wise. Their 
programme is non-intervention by Congress 
with Slavery in the Territories; and they at¬ 
tempt to satisfy the South with this half-way 
measure hy insisting that the Constitution, as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, completely 
sweeps away squatter sovereignty, arid estab¬ 
lishes the rights of slaveholders; and that the 
Federal Administration is bound to see the de¬ 
cisions of the Court enforced whenever the 
rights of slaveholders are assailed. They offer 
another argument for Congressional non-inter¬ 
vention of a practical nature which ought to 
be effectual, viz : the impossibility of inducing 
a Northern majority in Congress to legislate 
for Slavery in the Territories. But the South 
will not listen to these evasions and excuses for 
withholding an acknowledged right. The Ad¬ 
ministration and the Hunter men are forced to 
admit that Slavery in the Territories is entitled 
to protection at the hands of Congress, and 
they are therefore justly chargeable with aban¬ 
doning the rights of the South from motives of 
expediency. No; the South will not, in its pres¬ 
ent mood, and with its present high expecta¬ 
tions, listen to the idea of compromising away 


We gave last week a telegraphic announce¬ 
ment from St. Louis that the overland mail 
had just arrived at that place, with information 
of the election of Logan, the Republican candi¬ 
date for Congress in Oregon, by 26 majority. 
The New York Tribune of Friday last confirms 
this report, on the authority of a gentleman who 
came a passenger by the Star of the West, who 
had seen a letter from Mr. Logan himself to 
that effect. . This is glorious news. The fact 
that this single, vote of the Oregon Representa¬ 
tive will be equivalent to that of the largest 
State of the Union, if the election of the Presi¬ 
dent should devolve upon the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, gives first rate importance to the re¬ 
sult, and affords a happy augury of future suc¬ 
cesses of the Republican party. 

Hitherto, the calculations of all parties have 
been based On the assumption that Oregon and 
California were as a matter of course to adhere 
to the slave Democracy. But the result in 
Oregon has completely changed the aspect of 
things, and little doubt now remains that both 
the young States on the Pacific will vote the 
Republican ticket in I860, The enthusiasm 
of the Opposition in San Francisco on the re¬ 
ceipt of the news from Oregon is said to have 
been wild, and efforts are now making to bring 
about a fusion between the Republicans and 
Broderick Democrats, with a fair prospect of 
success at the polls. 

The following extract from a letter to the St. 
Louis Democrat, dated San Francisco, July 20, 
will be read with interest: 


admiration for the Governor of Virginia, and w ;n then be time enough to become identified. 
who is fuHy impressed with the idea that the Yours, truly, B. Donnelly. 

salvation of the country and the preservation of Yo His Excellency Gov. Wise. 

the Union depend entirely upon his nomination York 018 ** store> ^°“ ® William st., 

to the Presidency. Any one possessing the ^ j) 0lme j]y ; g> j -believe, not a member of 
least knowledge of public affairs will See at a the Democratic State Committee of New York, 
glance that this Mr. Donnelly is an nnmiti. arid is a person in private life, so far as I know, 
gated greenhorn, who is overwhelmed with a Strictly in response to his letter, I wrote the 
sense of the honor conferred upon him by a following reply, (now correctly punctuated,) and 
correspondence with Governor Wise; or else ^te^ntomifid^tial, a?d gfrij no adS 
he is a wily trickster, who has dexterously 0 r counsel not called for by my correspondent, 
played upon the vanity and ambition of his eor- and not pertinent as a reply even on points ol 
respondent. We confess that a perusal of his personal vanity or pretension: 


In this duodecimo of some four hundred 
pages, we have a reprint of the English edition, 
filling two goodly-sized octavo volumes, of 
large type. Mr. Mackay is quite well known, 
both at home and in this country, as the writer 
of various little poems and popular Songs, and 
we believe a principal object of his coming to 
the United States was to deliver some lectures. 
He was successful in the impression he made, 
and had the usual honors of being lionized and 
feted, and seems to have returned home in 
good humor, and in the main quite satisfied. 
Many of his chapters were prepared as “ Trans¬ 
atlantic Sketches ” for the Illustrated London 
News, forming, as he states, after a careful re¬ 
vision, “ one-third of the bulk of the volume.” 
His opportunities of observation, eovering only 
six or eight months, and confined to a few 
States, and in any of them only to the principal 
cities or places of public interest, were at best 
limited, and he says in his preface he has 
contented himself with describing “ Life ” as he 
saw it, and “ Liberty ” as he studied it, to the 
extent of his opportunities, “ both in the North 
and in the South.” He adds : “ He went to 


letter favors the latter supposition rather than 
the former. He first inflates the vanity of the 
Governor of Virginia by a dose of flattery 
which would intoxicate the brain of an eastern 


Richmond, July 13, 1859. 
Dear Sir: I thank you for yours of the 8th 
inst. I have apprehended all along that the 
Tammany Regency would carry a united dele¬ 
gation from New York to Charleston. For 


“ With any other man from the whom ? Douglas, I know, i 


Southern States than yourself,” he tells him, y°u may rely on it that Mr. Buchanan is him- 

“ we would be beaten out of sight.” He then „ re ““ inatio , n ’ a " d a11 ki8 

. . 6 patronage and power will be used to disappoint 

adroitly insinuates that this fact is so palpable, Douglas and all other aspirants. Our only 
that all Northern aspirants to Congress and chance is to organize by districts, and either 
other high positions will insist upon Wise, if wdd P tbe enemy or send two delegations. 

they are to have a Southern man, as he alone If tha ‘ * don f. OT T T iTK/F rel ? 

J ,, . . , p 1 . TT on a united South. A untied South will depend 

can save them from certain defeat. He then on a uniied Virginia, and I pledge you that 
tells the Governor, “ If you were, once nomi- she, at least, shall be a unit. Virginia a unit, 
nated, my God, what a vote you would get with and persistent and firm on a sound platform of 
Seward against you ! ” “ You would carry every Protection to all persons of popular vs. squat- 
Northern State, excepting Massachusetts, Ver - ta f ^ereignty, she must rally to her support 
, , *n t»i j t * i ah n ,1 tae South. The South cannot adopt Mr. 

mont, and possibly Rhode Island. All of the Douglas’s platform. It is a short cut to all the 
Western Slates, I am assured, would roll into ends of Black Republicanism. He then will 
line again." It is impossible to believe that kick up his heels. Il'he does or don’t, he can’t 
any intelligent man in the country, unless it be b ? nominated, and the main argument against 
n -err. ms nomination is, that he can’t-be elected if 

Governor Wise himself, entertains this wild nominated . //fe ’runs an Independent candi- 
and ridiculous idea of his popularity. Donnel- date, and Seward runs, and I am nominated at 
ly is either, as we have said, exceedingly ver- Charleston, I can beat them both. Or, ifsquat- 
dant, and prompted by a desire to say some- ter sovereignty is a plank of the platform at 
thing that will be pleasing to his correspond- Charleston, and Douglas is nominated, the 
® , , , • J . , r , • South will run an independent candidate on 

ent, or else he designed to draw, from him a protection principles, and run the election into 
letter to be used as Governor Wise’s I3th of the House. Where, then, would Mr. Douglas 
July letter has been used. be? The lowest candidate on the list. If I 

Having administered this exhilarating draught bave the popular strength you suppose, it will 
to the vanity of Mr. Wise, Mr. p„. J-Jfc*.----. Get that, and I ant 

ceeds to.inform him that an obstacle to his sue- The Hon. F. Wood is professedly and really, 
cess is the prevalent belief that he is too much I believe, a friend, and of course T would, in 
under the influence of Fernando Wood. If good faith, be glad of his influence, and would 
certain leaders of the dominant faction, viz: do . n ° tbi '\S. it .uf iai , r jb and c °ul d not justly 
Ludlow, Cassidy, and Peter Cagger, could be Z/l am nrithSlompletel?, Tor^ttfl/n 0 the 
assured that this is not the case, they would hands of Mr. Wood, or of any other man who 
look favorably upon the pretensions of Mr. breathes. He has always been friendly to me, 
Wise, and one great obstacle to his nomination and d am to bbfl i but always on fair and inde- 
would be removed. Mr. Wise bitea at the bait. S“i‘“.uM tap Softi" Soft 
He writes the letter, strictly private,, and wakes either. He knows as well as any one can tell 


“ Politics are raging with great fury. Broder¬ 
ick has opened the campaign, and at Placer- 
ville oil'the 9th addressed an audience of 3,000 
in the open air. He was received with the fir¬ 
ing of cannon, bands of music, and a thousand 
citizens on horseback. Thus far he has only 
appeared at four places, with the same enthusi¬ 
asm at each. His speeches are like hot shot 
in the ranks of the Administration, scattering 
confusion wherever they strike. He has been 
very severe upon Buchanan and the chivalry, 
not Stopping to mince words or deal in honeyed 
phrases. Truly, his is the Anglo-Saxon uude- 
filed. Denver and Latham appeared in Plaeer- 
ville four nights after Broderick, and had only 
one-fourth the audience. Col. Baker and Le- 
land Stanford, the Republican nominees for 
Congress and Governor, are also stumping tbe 
State, and gaining hosts of friends. * * * 

“ A fusion of the Anti-Lecompton forces 
upon McKibbin and Baker for Congress, is not 
unlookeri for, even at this stage ot the proceed¬ 
ings. The candidates are favorable to it, and 
a strong point is made upon the union of the 
Opposition in New York to re-elect the Anti- 
Lecompton Democrats, Haskin and Clark, and 
elsewhere for the same purpose. The speeches 
of the Anti-Leeomptbnites and Republicans are 
so nearly alike in substance that it is difficult 
to see the distinctiou between the two parties. 
Most singular of all, Broderick omits all men¬ 
tion of Douglas, and his friends are decidedly 
averse to the Presidential aspirations of. the 
1 Little Giant.’ ” 


cature, but with an honest love of liberty, and 
a sincere desire to judge for himself, and to tell 
the truth, as to the results of the great experi¬ 
ment in self-government which the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Anglo-Celtic races are making 
in America, under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances, and with nothing not springing from 
themselves to impede or fetter their progress. 
He returned from America with a greater 
respect for the people than when he first set 
foot upon the soil. And if, with his European 
notions that a man’s color makes no difference 
in his natural rights, he has come to the same 
conclusion as previous travellers, that ‘ Liber¬ 
ty ’ in the New World is not yet exactly what 
the founders of the Union intended it to be, he 
trusts that he has expressed his opinions with¬ 
out bitterness, aud that while he can admire 
the political virtues of the Republic, he is not 
obliged to shut his eyes to its defects or its 
vices.” This is candid; and the opinions and 
views of such a man are entitled to an equally 
candid hearing. At the same time, the fact 
that a large portion of these chapters were de¬ 
signed at first for a popular journal, had led 
the author doubtless to record many things 
which would have otherwise found no place in 
his book. And, with all his care and desire to 
avoid errors, the eases are numerous in which 


We have noted notunfrequen 


New York Herald ! Mr. Wise Still believe 
the innocence of Mr. Donnelly, because he 


lieved his flattering statements, and feels kindly 

the verity of his fondest dreams. 

There are other things worthy of attention in 
this Donnelly letter, which we republish as a 
part of the longer one in explanation of its 
origin. It is a pregnant epistle, and the com¬ 
ments which it is destined to undergo will fill 
volumes. It will be seen that Mr. Wise no 
longer regards Mr. Douglas as coming" within 
the pale of the Democratic , party—says the 
South cannot stand on Douglas’s platform, and 


ation and d am f° bbfl > b ut always On fair and inde- 
, . pendent terms. There is nothing in our rela- 
al ‘ tions which should keep aloof any friend of 
r akes either. He knows as well as any one can tell 
i the him, that his main influence is in the city of 
ea ln New York, and I judge What you say of his 
3 be _ country influence is correct. But I am count- 
! „ ing all the time without New York, aud don’t 
'tW fear the result. I am oepenumg solely upon an 
« open position of principle, independent of all 
clione8. and defvimr all comers. We will nner. 


are they necessary, as they will occur to almost 
any intelligent reader. With every such draw¬ 
back, however, and while probably Mr. Mae- 
kay’s opinions will not be regarded as exactly 
correct by partisans of either side of great ques¬ 
tions of national interest, the book may be read 
profitably by our people. It is very well to 
know how we and our institutions appear to an 
intelligent man from abroad, who means us no 
injustice, and who yet judges us from some 
other point of view than our own. We are 
glad, therefore, to see the work reprinted in so 
cheap and convenient form. 


It is hardly necessary to say that Dr. Bunt- 


cliques, and defying all comers. We will over¬ 
whelm opposition in Virginia, and her vote will 
be conservative and national. 

At all events, I shall always be glad to hear 


Henry A. Wise. 

The first I heard of this letter was the fuss 
id farce and fraud practiced at Albany ; and 


“ a short cut to Black Re - | His Excellency Govt 


on the 6th inst., Saturday last, I received fre 
Mr. Donnelly the following: 

North Shore, Staten Island, 
August 4, 1859. 


THE HARMONIOUS DEMOCRACY. 


We have elsewhere given some choice com¬ 
pliments of Governor Wise and his organ, the 
Richmond Enquirer, to the Albany Regency. It 
is but fair that we should let our readers know 
what the Regency think of the Virginia Gov¬ 
ernor. It must be borne in mind, that, accord¬ 
ing to the high authority of Mr. Wise’s corres¬ 
pondent, Donnelly, the Regency is for Mr. 
Douglas, and that it will send to the Charleston 
Convention none but Douglas men. This im¬ 
placable quarrel, therefore, is between the Wise 
and Douglas factions. The Albany Argus and 
Atlas is edited by the Mr. Cassidy to whose 
faithful keeping the Donnelly letter was com¬ 
mitted ; and: he it is who comes in for a full 
share of the compliments of the Wise organ, 
viz.: such as assassin, scoundrel, etc. Mr. Cas¬ 
sidy, through his organ, is equally severe upon 
Mr. Wise. The Governor of the proud Old 
Dominion is scouted as though he were a scul¬ 
lion of the lowest stamp. That journal says : 

“ Governor Wise’s Letter and Governor 
Wise’s Explanation. —Governor Wise’s letter, 
in which we regret to find no "word of. remorse 
or shame for the fraud he advised and attempt¬ 
ed upon the Democracy of this State, has yet 
something in it that calls for a few words from 


publicanism! ” He further says, that if Doug¬ 
las should he nominated with his squatter sov- 
erignty dootrine; the South will bolt and run 
an independent ticket! That if Douglas is not 


My Dear Sir : Much to my surprise and re¬ 
gret, I find published, in to-day’s Herald, your 
letter to me of the 13th of last month. When 
I received the same, I showed it to three or 
four distinguished and honorable friends, each 


nominated, he will bolt 1 and in that event, if of whom had the letter in their possession only 
he (Wise) should be nominated, he will beat while reading it; consequently, they could have 
Douglas and Seward both ! “° Gka u°® of,copying it. After which, on Satur- 

„ T ... . „ ,, . „ .... . day last, while m Albany, I showed the letter 

We will also call attention to Mr. Wjse’s to Mr. Cassidy, the able editor of the Albany 
characteristic boast of his ability to crush all op- Argus and Atlas, who, after reading it, wished 
position to himself within the State of Virginia, me 1,0 leave the letter with him, so that he might 
and his pledge that Virginia, at least, shall go sbow D f “V Bichm °. nd > tbe Chairman 

, n ° TT v s of our State Central Committee. To this I con- 

into the Convention a umtl He plots with Rented, for the following reasons: In the first 
Donnelly and the Iiarda to send to Charleston place, yon will see in my previous letter that I 
a double-headed delegation from New York, stated that the selecting of the delegates to the 


fluence, and most highly esteemed in the Meth¬ 
odist Church. The life of such a man must 
present many points of special attraction, not 
only to those of his own denomination, but to 
all Christians, nor be destitute of interest to 
every class of readers. We must, however, say 
that the method of the biography is not up to 
the subject. The earlier chapters are diffuse 
on topics which appear unnecessary and heavy, 
and sometimes careless in style.. The interven¬ 
ing notices of a large number of the first Meth¬ 
odist preachers, though in part adding to the 
information given, yet are interruptions to the 
life, and so far, as it seems from the narrative, 
are not demanded, on account of any particular 
influence exercised by several of them on the 
subject of the memoir. Nearly 100 pages:, out 


but declares with imperial authority that Vir- Charleston Convention would be done in aceord- 
■ • „ „ ... ,, , ance with, the wishes of Messrs. Richmond, 

ginia must be a unit! This is decidedly cool, Llldl c and Cassid h 0 f whom, I 
but we leave it for the Virmn ana* tn. softie „„„ J _ i! _... J. * 


Richmond, Va., Aug. 8, 1859. 
To the Editors of the Enquirer: 

Gentlemen : In your editorial of this morn. 


Ludlow, Cagger, and Cassidy, each of whom, I 
was informed, were friendly to you, but objected 
to yon on account of the reported influence sup¬ 
posed to be exercised over you by Hon. Fernan¬ 
do Wood. In order to disabuse their minds of 
this impression, and to secure their influence 
and friendship, I consented to allow the letter 
to go out of my hands, not knowing of any more 
effectual way of accomplishing that object than 


published in the New York papers, by whom by showing to them the denial of these false- 
or how does not appear. You say that you hoods, then in your own handwriting. Mr. 


“ That Mr. Donnelly, to whom the letter was 
addressed, after showing it te several others, 
confided it to Mr. Cassidy, with permission to 
send it to Mr. Richmond, at Buffalo, who was 
to bring it to Albany, on the meeting of the 


equent week, is true, 
avail himself of this 
e chary of the repu- 


have “ no authority to speak ” about the mat- Cassid- 
ter. I now give you authority to speak all that should’ 
I know about it. The impression is attempted inent p 
to be made, that I have offensively obtruded my was a s 
advice and interference into New York poli- was de 
tics, in a vain and immoral attempt upon the , This 
members of the State Committee, to influence a view 
the appointment of delegates from that State to and he 
the Charleston Convention. in this ] 

Now, the plain statement of the whole case who w 


lay that yon hoods, then in your own handwriting. Mr. 
Jut the mat- Cassidy expressly promised me that your letter 
peak all that should not be made public; and, from his prom- 
is attempted inent position and exalted character, I supposed 
obtruded my was a sufficient guaranty that all would be as 
’ York poli- was desired. 

pt upon foe , This letter was made public, no doubt, with 
to influence a view of killing you off. Of this we shall see 
that State to and hear more of hereafter. The Democracy 
in this part of the country believe that the Giant 
! whole case who was capable of destroying the monster 


“ Mr. Wise had associated himself with a po¬ 
litical confidence man in this State, to whom 
not only every social circle was barred, but 
every political Convention was closed; who 
had held office only to show his unfitness for 
public as for private trusts, and of whom the 
press talked only mockingly in connection with 
his chances of a real penitentiary, or of the 
hypothetical Cabinet of President Wise. It 
would have been superfluous cruelty to have 
sought to injure such a candidacy, stained with 


is: that for some considerable time past I had Know Nothingism, is the most competent and 
held private and confidential political corres- suitable person to destroy that monster of all 
pondence with Mr. B. Donnelly, No. 3 William monsters, Abolitionism—which, if not destroyed 
street, New York. He wrote to me last spring, in 1860, will be master of the field for all time 
I replied, and the correspondence ceased until to come. 

the 8th of July last, when he wrote to me again The State Committee has done as was ex- 
the following letter: peeted, and the whole matter lies with the peo- 

Saratoqa, July 8, 1859. pie, who, if aroused, I have no fear. So long 
My Dear Governor: You will remember as ihe people are right, we need not fear the 
my writing you last spring, to which I received dishonorable tricksters. * 

an answer, and which I would have acknowl- Yours, truly, B. Donnelly. 

edged at an earlier day, but supposed your N , his ia all j know about tlle matter .' It 

T f n T UP K*, ° is 110 fe ult or imprudence of mine which makes 
more important matters hat I concluded to the whole pubIi( f and thus explaining itself. I 
withhoM writing you until the present. You haYe no CO m me nt to make, nothing to palliate, 
will learn, from the_ newspapers and elsewhere, excu3 or j usti f y . Who needs defence for treaeh- 


of not 400 of the whole volume, are thus occu¬ 
pied, without more than just bringing Dr. 
Bunting, then a young man, on the stage of 
life. This we regard a defect in the mode of 
preparation, and it is, we think, evident that, 
could the father’s desire that his eldest son should 
be Ms biographer have been carried out, the 
work would have been better done. The subse¬ 
quent part of the volume is fuller of interest, 
and the introduction here of notices of Dr. 
Bunting’s associates are in place, and not 
liable to the same objection. We suppose 
another volume, perhaps two or three more 
volumes, will follow, aud, judging from the char¬ 
acter of the whole by the one before us, we 
augur improvement. The materials directly 
relating to the subject of the memoir may have 
been scanty, and hence it may have comported 
more with the writer's object to dwell on some 
particulars that have less interest to the gener¬ 
al reader than they have to the immediate 
friends of his father. Greater life and anima¬ 
tion in the developed portriature of the man, as 
a more graphic pen might have delineated it, 
would have rendered the influence of this me¬ 
morial of a truly good man of far larger extent 
than we fear it will now have. Yet we hope 
that, even now, many will overlook every such 
deficiency, and let his real piety and useful 
life have its proper impression on their minds 
and hearts. A full-length likeness in black 
silhouette is given in this volume, and “ a very 
fine portrait on steel ” is promised for the sec¬ 
ond. The paper, type, and binding, are of the 
usually neat kind of the press of the Harpers. 


The German Newspaper Press in Ameri¬ 
ca- —There are five German papers published 
in Pittsburgh—more than in any other city, ex¬ 
cept St. Louis. The largest German paper in 


cept at. rtouis. me largest Herman paper in 
the United States is the Anzeiger des Westens, 
published in St. Louis. 


There is no alternative, therefore. The 
demagogues must, to use a popular phrase, 
“face the music.” Mr. Douglas must go down 
to Charleston with “PopularSovereignty”—or, 
in other words, the right of the people to exclude 
Slavery from the Territories—nailed to his 
standard. That the South will insist upon the 
opposite theory, of Congressional protection to 
Slavery, there can be no doubt. If the Conven¬ 
tion were again to be held in Cincinnati or 
Baltimore, where freedom of speech would be 


sought to injure such a candidacy, stained with 
such an association. 

“ We demand that Governor Wise (unless he 
is to be judged by his companions, in which 
case we desire to have nothing further to do 
with him) shall push this inquiry, in regard to 
his correspondence, to its source. This letter 
appeared first in the New York Herald, with 
the editor of which Governor Wise is in confi¬ 
dential correspondence. Let him demand how 
this letter was communicated to it. By its 
agent ? Then, from whom did the agent get 
it? Who was the third party? Who stood 
behind him? Who was the last and original 
source of this communication ? 

- “ If Governor Wise has anything left of honor 
and manliness, if he is not cowed down or 
shamed into impotency by his own conscience, 
let him do this. We challenge the investiga¬ 
tion, because we know its result will acquit us, 
abroad, of a charge which no man in this State, 
friend or foe, would bring against us, of being 
false to a private confidence. 

“But the resentment we feel at the dis- 

S ful subterfuge, which under quibbles and 
oods, seeks to divert the responsibility of 
this disclosure from its true source, and the 
contempt we feel for the author of such a let¬ 
ter, are lost in a sense of pity for the State 


more important matters hat I concluded to the whoIe publi / and thus explaining itself. I 
withhoM writing^ you until the present. You have no co ‘ mment to make, nothing to palliate, 

T f S1°“ neWSpape, ; S and , elsewhere ' excuse, or justify. Who needs defence fortreaeh- 
hat those who are in expectation of receiving ery and for a gMM outrage upon all the coafi . 
the nomination at Charleston are marshalling d / nce and b od fei{h k ° own P amo men in 
their forces as strongly as possible. civilized life, I leave the public to judge. I 

1 ba ™ watched very close- give Mr . Donnefiy’s plea, and believe, until the 

ly, with a view .of acquainting you of what is contra ry appears, that he is innocent. Whether 
going on, will, as matters now stand, send to now it 4ill xecaii, we will see. His name was 
Charleston a united delegation in iavor of not given, to create the impression, obviously, 
Douglas. Their second choice would be you. tbat j wrote this i etter spontaneously to some 
I give you this informat,on as fact, so that you member of tbe New York State Committee. I 
may rely upon it._ It is barely possible that owe it t0 myself to exp ose this, as you say, 
Wood and others in New York city may sue- « worse than Wry.” ’ 7 7 ’ 

ceed in getting up two sets of delegates to the Respectfully, Henry A. Wise. 

Convention, but it is my opinion your friends 

iu the South need not expect much support Mr. Sumner.— The London correspondent of 

from the Northern States. The South is the the Atlas and Bee, under date of July 15th, 
only place to count on with any degree of cer- says : 

tainty, and if the South should kick up her “I had the pleasure of meeting Charles 
heels, and refuse to adopt you as her candidate, Sumner in the House last night, in the Speak- 
she will lose all. This you may rely upon, er’s gallery. He is in greatly improved health, 
With any other man from the Southern States and expects, I think with good reason, to take 
than yourself, we would be beaten out of sight, his place in the Senate at the opening of the 
With the South, then, to back you, there will next session. He has suffered incredibly from 
be a sufficient number of candidates for Con- the medical treatment to which he has been 
gress and Governor, [in nomination,] who will subjected, but the result is that the principal 
be able to control a sufficient number of dele- and most dangerous symptoms are removed, 
gates from tbe Western and Eastern States to and there is little doubt of a perfect cure. He 
give you the nomination—and they will do it, goes soon to a secluded place in France to 
to save themselves;_ well knowing that there is spend a few months. While here, he is con- 
no one but yourself tbat can poli the votes of stantly receiving attentions from persons of the 
the adopted citizens. The Federal office-holders highest rank, but declining all public engage- 
here are in favor of Douglas, so that at the meats, not thinking it expedient to tax himself 
Charleston Convention, if Ms, Buchanan should with the effort of speaking to large audiences.” 


Cowardly and Brutal Assault ufon an 
Editor in North Carolina. —J. I. Seales, a 
brother of Mr. Seales, the late member of Con¬ 
gress from North Carolina, was guilty of a cow¬ 
ardly assault upon Mr. Sherwood, one of the ed¬ 
itors of the Greensborough Patriot, on Wednes¬ 
day of last week. The brother of the assailant 
was defeated in the late election by Gen. Leach. 
A card of Mr. Sherwood states that Scales ap¬ 
proached him politely, as he sat in front of the 
hotel in Greensborough, offered his hand, and 
gave him a cordial greeting. Scales then pro¬ 
posed a walk, and they proceeded some dis¬ 
tance arm in arm, when he demanded an 
apology for some publication during the cam¬ 
paign, which being refused, he assaulted Mr. 
Sherwood with a stick, and severely injured 
him. Some persons near at hand interfered, 
and separated the parties, and Scales was per¬ 
mitted to go off flourishing a pistol. So it 
seems that cowardly ruffianism has invaded the 
quiet precincts of the Quaker settlement in 
North Carolina. 


A young French soldier writes to his mother 
from Castiglione : “ Dear mother, I am yet liv¬ 
ing and lively; but I am not quite complete. 
The surgeon of toe regiment has cut off one of 
my legs. I have been used to having the leg 
by me, and the parting was cruel. Do not 
weep, dear mother, but rejoice, rather, for I 
will rejoin you now, not to ieave you again. I 
will always be, now, part of your little card 
party, thanks to the wooden leg.” 



No. 659. 


THE NATIONAL ERA: WASHINGTON, D. C., AUGUST 18, 1859. 


This body met at Columbus, Ohio, on the 
1 Oth instant. It was organized by the appoint¬ 
ment of the following officers : 

President. —A. A. Guthrie. 

Vice Presidents. —Hon. J. R. Giddings, Hon. 
J. S. Carpenter, Rev. A. Crooks, Rev. John G. 
Pee, Rev. George Claneey, Rev. J. S. Mac- 
ready, Rev. D. A. Randall, Rev. John Boggs. 

Secretaries. —H. B. Spelman, Rev. W. B. 
Watkins. 

A series of resolutions were adopted, con¬ 
demning Slavery as a crime against human¬ 
ity, and denouncing the fugitive slave act as 
unconstitutional, wicked, and without legal au¬ 
thority. 

A committee of twelve was appointed as a 
permanent organization, with a recommenda¬ 
tion that the committee appoint a capable 
agent, to travel over the State, and address the 
people on the evils of Slavery, collect funds 
for upholding and making permanent the or¬ 
ganization, and instructed to use his influence 
to bring the churches into, co-operation with 
the Society. 

The following committee to carry out the 
plan of future operations was appointed : 

D. K. Flickinger, M. B. Bateham, J. S. Mac- 
ready, George Gordon, S. D. Bates, E. H. Fair- 
child, H- B. Spelman, William H. Brewster, 
W. B. Watkins, D. A. Randall, John Boggs, 
John Rankin. 

tThis committee subsequently chose the fol¬ 
lowing sub-committee out of their number: 

M. B, Bateham, chairman ; E. H. Fairchild, 
secretary; E. H. Fairchild, W. H. Brewster, 
H. B. Spelman, M. B. Bateham, D. A. Randall, 
committee. 

The appointment of the general agent was 
left with the sub-committee, with the favorable 
mention of Lucius C. Matchlack, of Wheaton, 
Illinois. 

The Convention was composed of able and 
earnest men from all parts of the State, and all 
religious denominations. The crowded state 
of our columns precludes the publication of the 
resolutions adopted, this week. The Conven¬ 
tion adjourned, with singing and prayer, after 
two days’ sitting. 


ion in respect to the African slave trade. That 
question seriously disturbed the harmony of 
the Convention which framed the Federal Con-;- 1 
stitution. Upon it the delegates divided into 
two parties, under circumstances which, for a 
time, rendered harmonious action hopeless. 
The one demanded the instant and uncondi¬ 
tional prohibition of the African slave trade, on 
moral and religious grounds, while the other 
insisted that it was a legitimate commerce, in¬ 
volving no other consideration than a sound 
public policy, which each State ought to be 
permitted to determine for itself, so long as it, 
was sanctioned by its own laws. Each party 
stood firmly and resolutely by its own position, 
until both became convinced that this vexed 
question would break up the Convention, de¬ 
stroy the Federal Union, blot out the glories of 
the Revolution, and throw away all its bless¬ 
ings, unless some fair and just compromise 
could be formed on the common ground of 
such mutual concessions as were indispensable 
to the preservation of their liberties, union, and 
independence. 

Such a compromise was effected, and incor¬ 
porated into the Constitution, by which it was 
understood that the African slave trade might 
continue as a legitimate commerce in those 
States whose laws sanctioned it until the year 
1808, from and after which time Congress might 
and would prohibit it forever, throughout the 
dominion and limits of the United States, and 
pass all laws which might become necessary tb 
make such prohibition effectual. The harmony 
of the Convention was restored and the Union 
saved by this compromise, without which the 
Constitution could never have been made. 

I stand firmly by this compromise, and by all 
the other compromises of the Constitution, and 
shall use my best efforts to carry each and all of 
them into faithful execution, in the sense and 
with the understanding in which they were 
originally adopted. In accordance with this 
compromise, I am irreconcilably opposed to the 
revival of the African slave trade, in any form 
and under any circumstances. 

I am, with great respect, yours, truly, 

S. A. Douglas. 


The State of South Carolina is now having 
a census taken, which will, by its revelations, 
throw light upon the question in regard to the 
utility of reopening the African slave trade. 
We see it stated, that in seventeen parishes 
there is a decrease of the white population of 
over 5,000 since 1855, while the blacks during 
the same period have largely increased in num¬ 
ber. At this rate, the entire State will exhibit 
a diminution of whites, amounting to twelve 
or fifteen thousand ; and the Palmetto State 
is in a fair way to become Africanized, without 
the further introduction of negroes from the 
parent stock. 

We feel curious to know how this informa¬ 
tion will affect the discussion of the proposi¬ 
tion to reopen the African slave trade. We 
incline to the opinion that it will cool the ardor 
of the agitators of that measure ; or, at any 
rate, it will prove to be an insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle to their success in bringing the Southern 
people to their views. When it is seen that the 
natural increase of the slave population is suffi¬ 
cient to drive out the poor whites, and thereby 
endanger the peace and safety of the Oligarchy, 
it is not probable that a measure whose tenden¬ 
cy must be to aggravate this evil in a ten-fold 
degree will find favor with any class, except 
the nefarious wretches who would profit by en¬ 
gaging in the slave trade. The Chivalry may 
be'“ born insensible to fear,” but they neverthe¬ 
less are in no hurry to precipitate the horrors 
of a negro insurrection. 

The effects of a diminution of the white 
population of the State upon its political weight 
in the Confederacy must prove another source 
of solicitude to the people as well as to their 
rulers. For every three whites the State loses, 
she must gain five blacks, in order to maintain 
her position; but it is probable that every 
black introduced will expel two whites; and if 
the trade should be successfully opened, there 
would be a general stampede of the poorwhites. 

Verily the Oligarchy are in a strait. Turn 
which way they will for succor, they are sure 
to meet with disappointment. If they open the 
slave trade, with or without the consent of the 
Federal Government, they expel the whites, 
and precipitate insurrection. If they do not 
open it, the price of negroes will drain off the 
slaves from the northern to the southern tier 
of States, and the former will become free. 
God and his providence are against them. 
They will be wise to read the handwriting on 
the wall before it is too late. 

A LETTER FROM MR. DOUGLAS. 

We find the following letter from Mr. Doug¬ 
las in the Richmond Enquirer of the 11th inst. 
It will be seen that he takes decided ground 
against the doctrines laid down by the State 
Department in regard to the rights of natural¬ 
ized citizens, and the reciprocal duties and ob¬ 
ligations of that class of citizens and the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

But, upon the slave-trade issue, Mr. Douglas 
is by no means so explicit. He says that he is 
irreconcilably opposed to the revival of the Afri¬ 
can slave trade. So do Jefferson Davis, Wil¬ 
liam L. Yancey, and Henry A. Wise. They by 
no means wish to introduce more Africans into 
the country, but, at the same time, they cannot 
bear the stigma which the laws against the 
slave trade inflicts upon the honored institution 
of the South. They insist that the question be¬ 
longs to the States, and that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has no right to meddle with it. We 
stated, last week, that this position of the South¬ 
ern opponents of the slave-trade laws was in 
entire accordance with the ground of Mr. Doug¬ 
las’s advocacy of the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. He has always disclaimed the 
imputation of being in favor of the introduction 
of Slavery into the Territories, but he based his 
proposition to the repeal of the prohibition on 
the ground that the question belongs to the peo¬ 
ple in the Territories, and that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has no right to interfere. 

It is worthy of note, at the same time, that 
Mr. Douglas bases opposition to the slave trade 
entirely on the fact that the constitutional clause 
was one of the compromises which were essen¬ 
tial to the preservation of the Union, and not 
to any conscientious repugnance to the crime 
of enslaving his fellow men. It is therefore 
by no means clear that Mr. Douglas intends to 
oppose the repeal of the anti-slave-trade laws. 

Washington, August 2, 1859. 
Col. John L. Peyton, Staunton, Va. j 

My Dear Sib : You do me no more than 
justice in your kind letter, for which accept 
my thanks, in assuming that I do not concur 
with the Administration in their views respect¬ 
ing the rights of naturalized citizens, as de¬ 
fined in the “ Le Clerc letter,” which, it is prop¬ 
er to observe, have been since materially modi¬ 
fied. 

Under our Constitution, there can be no just 
distinction between the right of native-born and 
naturalized citizens to claim the protection of 
our Government, at home and abroad. Unless 
naturalization releases the person naturalized 
from all obligations which he owed to his native 
country, by virtue of his allegiance, it leaves 
him in the sad predicament of owing allegiance 
to two. countries, without receiving protection 
from either—a dilemma in which no American 
citizen should ever be placed. 

Neither have you misapprehended my opin- 


Anarchy, murder, and scoundrelism, reigns 
in Utah. We have sent troops there, at a cost 
of millions on millions, to preserve order, and 
aid the Federal authorities in the execution of 
the laws, but Mormon juries and Mormon 
County Courts interpose insuperable barriers to 
peace, order, and justice. 

The correspondent, of the Hew York Daily 
Times writes as follows: 

“ Camp Fi.oyd, U. T., July 1, 1859. 

“ The Legislature of last winter was com¬ 
posed almost entirely of men against whom 
there then rested or now rest accusations of 
murder, or other crimes of almost equal enor¬ 
mity. The first Judicial district comprises 
nearly one-half of the Territory, and out of the 
whole number of its representatives there are 
but one or two against whom there are not well- 
founded charges of crimes committed; these 
men were interested in the law3 passed, and 
hence nearly all of their legislation is levelled 
at the heads of the Judiciary. Nearly every 
Bishop in the southern part of the Territory is 
skulking about in the mountains to avoid being 
arrested ; they have a system of telegraphing, 
by which there are spies posted in all of the 
passes, and as soon as they see an officer of the 
jaw approaching they hurry away, and, by be¬ 
ing acquainted with the by-paths, they almost 
infallibly succeed in giving the necessary in¬ 
formation to enable the accused to escape be 
fere the officer can arrive. These men look to 
the Probate Courts for acquittal in ease they 
are arrested, the Judge of this court being elect¬ 
ed by joint ballot of the General Assembly. Of 
course they always know their man, and hence 
one of the very earliest acts of the Legislature 
was to confer unusual powers upon it—to grant 
them original jurisdiction) both civil and crim¬ 
inal, as well in chancery as at common law. 
They have another court, called the County 
Court, composed of the Probate Judge and two 
select men sitting as associates, which is not 
legalized by the organic act, it expressly 
providing ‘that the judicial powers shall be 
vested in a Supreme Court, District Courts, 
Probate Courts, and Justices of the Peace ;' 
and this County Court also, by legislative en¬ 
actment, Is invested with the same original 
power that the United States District Court 
has, and by its being composed of Mormon offi¬ 
cials, and all its deliberations and acts controlled 
by Mormons, without regard to justice, it is 
made a scourge to Gentiles, and a shield to 
those in the faith. 

“ On the 16th day of June last, in San Pete 
county, they tried one Thomas Ivry for murder, 
and sentenced him to be shot on the 8th day of 
this month. On petition of Thomas Adams, 
Esq., the Chief Justice issued a habeas corpus, 
commanding the U. S. Marshal to summon 
George P. Billings, the sheriff of San Pete 
county, to appear before him and show cause 
why he unjustly and illegally detained the said 
Ivry in custody. This, it is hoped, will speed¬ 
ily settle the question of the powers and legal¬ 
ity of these courts; for, if the summons is 
obeyed, it will be a virtual acknowledgment of 
their incapacity, and the prisoner will then 
have a trial before a competent court; and if 
it is disregarded, and the sheriff executes the 
man, he will then be tried for murdering him. 
The Legislature of last winter also passed an 
act prescribing the mode of procuring jurors 


by this mode: The Cc 
pelled to select juries f 
and thus they seek to ti< 
ted States J edges, not < 
ness from their courts 


iunty Courts are com- 
ir the Distriot Courts, 
i the hands of the Uni- 
mly in taking the busi¬ 


ness from their courts by conferring equal 
powers upon inferior ones, but also by giving 
them grand juries that will refuse to return a 
true bill, or, if compelled by force of circum¬ 
stances to find an indictment, they have.a petit 
jury’ that will acquit the accused. I am credi¬ 
bly informed, however, that the Judges will dis¬ 
regard this statute, on the ground that no one 
has the right to select their jurors, except the 
officers of their own courts.” 

The same correspondent states that the Mor¬ 
mons have laws on their statute books, which 
prohibit lawyers in the trial of causes from 
citing the decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
or any other courl. They declare, that they 
are not subject to the laws of the United States, 
but are free and independent, and acknowledge 
no obligation to the Federal Government. 

The same correspondent gives another chap¬ 
ter of villainies: 

“ Camp Floyd, U. T., July 12, 1859. 

“ Since my lastletter, the party that went to the 
city to arrest Mackenzie has returned, having 
him in custody. They brought with them a bag, 
containing about a bushel of counterfeiting im¬ 
plements, &c., comprising a full set of engraving 
tools, about a dozen engraved copper plates for 
the Deseret Safety Association, and other Mor¬ 
mon swindling banking associations; a large 
number offorged drafts, one of them on the Bank 
of England, quite a number of blank bank notes 
on the various banks of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Vales, of various denominations, 
but none over £20; a large quantity of bank 
bills, some signed, others not, on the following 
banks : Kirkland Safety Society Bank; Nauvoo 
House Association, Mormon ; Bank of Cairo, 
Kaskaskia; Bank of the United States; Hudson 
River Bank: Bank of Wisconsin, Green Bay ; 
the Mineral Point Bank ; Bank of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan ; the Mississippi and Alabama Bank 
the Jackson County Bank, Michigan; Bank 
of Gallipolis, Ohio. (It will be seen that a 
majority of these banks are broken. What in¬ 
fluence may these Mormons have had in their 
failing?) 

“ A large number of blank quartermaster’s 
checks on New York and St. Louis, and several 
reams of bank-note paper, ready torn into 
proper sizes for Treasury checks, and dampened 
ready for the press. These things were all dis¬ 
covered in a private room in the building for 
‘ Home Manufacturers,’ within the enclosure 
and adjoining the residence of Brigham Young. 
While the United States Marshal and his as¬ 
sistants were engaged in making a list of the 
things they had found, one Mr. Kane, Brigham’s 
head clerk, and a cousin to Col. Kane, of in¬ 
famous Peace Commissioner notoriety, went 
into the room, and commanded the Marshal to 
let those things alone—they were the private 
property of Brigham Young; Mackenzie had 
nothing to do with them ; he was merely hired 
by Brigham to work for him, and had no claim 
upon the things they were taking. 

“ This Mackenzie, when his person was ex¬ 
amined, was found to have on the endowment 
garments—proving, what was before known, 
that he was a luminary in the bloody constella¬ 
tion of the rulers, in their highest confidence, 
and acting upon plans formed by their council. 
The intention of these men was not to put the 


quartermaster’s checks into circulation them¬ 
selves, but to get the camp followers, that are 
always hovering about an army like vultures, 
to do so, so that if the fraud should be discov¬ 
ered, they might throw the blame upon the Gen¬ 
tiles ; but through the avarice of one of the ac¬ 
complices the plan miscarried, Brewer put. 
one of the checks into circulation, and he and 
Mackenzie were arrested ; but it is feared that 
the ringleaders in the villainy, as usual, have' 
hedged themselves about in such a manner 
that it will be impossible to obtain sufficient 
evidence to warrant their arrest. The pre¬ 
liminary examination of Brewer and Macken¬ 
zie will take place to-morrow.” 

With the doctrine of popular sovereignty as 
the recognised rule of interpreting the Constitu¬ 
tion, there is no remedy for the misrule and 
villainy detailed above. The doctrine effectu¬ 
ally ties the hands of the Federal Government, 
andgives a carte blanche to, organized bands of 
villains to occupy the Territories, and establish 
their laws I 

WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

The National Convention of Teachers, which 
has recently been in session in this city, ad¬ 
journed on Friday evening. During the ses-. 
sions, President Buchanan attended on one 
occasion, and listened to the debates. The 
discussions were on matters connected with 
education and the best methods of teaching. 
We hope that the proceedings had will do good. 
The profession of a teacher is one of the most 
useful, most responsible, and, properly pursued 
by competent scholars, most elevated, of all 
the professions. 

Extensive Fire. —The machine shops on 
the north side of the Capitol were destroyed by 
fire on Tuesday morning, involving the loss of 
all the machinery for sawing and turning and 
polishing marble and iron, as well as much valu¬ 
able material. The loss to the Government 
will not be less than a hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. We regret to add, that this disastrous 
fire will throw some seventy or eighty men out 
of employment for we know not how long. It 
is believed that the fire was communicated by 
the. hand of a fiendish incendiary. 

Professor Alexander Dimitry, a translator in 
the State Department, has been appointed Min¬ 
ister to Costa Rica, and will leave New York 
on his mission on Saturday next. Mr. Dimitry 
is a man of education, and highly respected in 
this community. 

Lieutenant A. D. Stanford. —This officer, 
who died at Staten Island, New York, on Sat¬ 
urday, was attached to the United States rev¬ 
enue cutter Harriet Lane. He was a native of 
this city, thirty years of age, and was a step-son 
of Dr. Charles Handy. He had been in the 
revenue service actively engaged for a number 
of years, and had endeared himself to his 
brother officers and men by his urbanity of 
manners, and from the impartial manner in 
which he discharged his several duties. 

Items Telegraphed from Washington. 

Ship Canal Route on the Isthmus op Da¬ 
rien. — Washington, August 12.—Upon data 
before the Secretary of the Navy, instructions 
have been sent to the commander of the Gulf 
squadro'n to organize a party on board the 
Preble to test the truth of the statements as to 
the existence of a practical route for a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien, from Cale¬ 
donia Bay, on the Caribbean Sea, to the Gulf 
of San Miguel, on the Pacific Ocean. 

Avery, who accompanied Lieut. Strain on his 
unfortunate expedition, has recently returned 
from the Isthmus, and reports his belief that 
sueh a route may be formed. 

A few days ago, a man calling himself Wil¬ 
liam Evans put up at one of the hotels here, 
after having advertised money to lend in small 
or large sums, and: requiring that a certain 
per centage be paid to insure their accommo¬ 
dation. His room was soon besieged by nu¬ 
merous ready customers, including some of our 
most prominent citizens. The firm was repre¬ 
sented as Evans, Brothers, & Co., of New York, 
but information received to-day from that city 
shows that it has neither locality nor existence 
The Washington applicants are about $5,000 
minus for their dear-bought experience. 

The Southern Railroad Convention, among 
other business to-day, resolved to run a double 
train between New York and New Orleans, 
from Thursday’next. 

DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 

Three Young Girls Drowned. — Stock- 
bridge, Mass., Aug. 11.—Two nieces of Dr. 
Train, of Sheffield, Mass., aged seven and nine 
years, and a daughter of James Bradford, Esq., 
aged twelve years, were drowned while bathing, 
yesterday, in a little cove at, Sheffield. 

A New Territory Forming, — St. Louis, 
Aug. 12.—Advices from Denver city to the 3d 
have been received. A convention of dele¬ 
gates was in session there, taking the neces¬ 
sary stops to form a Territory, to be called 

From New Mexico, — St. Louis, Aug.lZ .— 
Santa Fe advices to the 25th Ult. have been re¬ 
ceived. Another treaty has been concluded 
with the Navajoe Indians. There have been 
heavy rains throughout New Mexico. 

. The mall party met a large number of In¬ 
dians on the plains, all of whom were friendly. 

Vigilance Committee in Kansas—One 
Man Hung and Three Wounded. —The Leav¬ 
enworth Herald, of the 10th inst., says: 

“ We learn from a reliable source that a vigil¬ 
ance committee has been organized at Atchi¬ 
son for the purpose of ridding that county of a 
band of horse thieves, and that a man named 
Nelson, formerly of this city, was hung at that - 
place yesterday. They also attacked a party of 
horse thieves near Elwood, who turned upon 
them, wounding three, one it is feared mor¬ 
tally.” 

The Leavenworth Times states that the whole 
of the Territory is infested with organized bands 
of horse thieves and eut-throats, who have their 
headquarters in remote and obscure portions of 
the Territory, while their spies and agents are 
sent into every community. 

The Oberlin Rescue Case. — Columbus, 
Ohio, Aug. 13.—Yesterday morning, Messrs. 
Peek, Carpenter, and Fairchild, of Oberlin, who 
are at present in this city attending the Anti- 
Slavery Convention, served the notice of a suit 
which has been instituted by them against the 
U. S. Marshal for false imprisonment. The 
damages are laid at $20,000. 

Appointment for China. —Rev. C. R. Mar¬ 
tin has been appointed a missionary to China. 
He was received into the travelling ministay at 
the late session of the Erie Conference, and 
transferred to the Troy Conference. He is ex¬ 
pected to leave the port of New York early this 


As hereditary predispositions are apt to be¬ 
come. aggravated, the imagination stands aghast 
at the prospective increase of this family. 

POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Texas Election. —New Orleans, Aug. 12.— 
The latest returns from the Texas election 
make Houston, for Governor, 4,400 ahead of 
Bunnells, the regular Democratic candidate. 
Hamilton and Reagan were also ahead for Oon- 


of the Convention in Lawrence on August 3, 
which renominated Hon. Marcus J. Parrott for 
Delegate to Congress from the Territory of 
Kansas. Mr. J. W. Winchell, of Osage county, 
presided. An informal ballot was taken, which 
resulted as follows: 

Marcus J. Parrott, 5i ; M. F. Conway, 26 ; 
Mr. Danford, 11; Mr. Foster, 3 ; Gen. Pomeroy, 
3; Harding, 1; blank, 2. Necessary to a 
choice, 52. 

We borrow the Times account of what en- 

“ Immediately upon the announcement of this 
vote, Mr. Lines moved that Hon. Marcus J. 
Parrott be nominated by acclamation as the 
Republican candidate for Delegate to Congress. 
The .motion was put, after a slight discussion, 
and carried with one tremendous and unani¬ 
mous ‘ Aye.’ 

“ Loud and enthusiastic calls for Parrott en¬ 
sued, and the gentleman was invited to address 
the Convention. 

“ He came forward, and was received with a 
wild hurrah. Order being finally restored, Mr. 
Parrott made an able and eloquent address, be¬ 
fitting both the man and the occasion. 

“ Mr. Parrott was followed by his rival can¬ 
didates, Messrs. Danford and Conway, both 
of whom paid willing tribute to our candidate 
and glorious cause. 

“ On motion, every Republican voter of Kan¬ 
sas was urgently requested to vote and labor 
for Mr. Parrott. 

“ On motion, the Wyandotte Convention was 
endorsed, and recommended to the people of 
Kansas. 

“On motion, the Convention then adjourned 
sine die —the kindest feeling prevailing, and 
every delegate pledging himself to the support 
of our Delegote and the noble party be repre- 


Battle between the Sioux and Arrapahoe 
Indians. — St. Louis, Aug. 14.—The steamer 
Spread Eagle, with 75 U. S. soldiers from Fort 
.Randolph, arrived- at St. Joseph on Friday 
evening, from a point 850 miles above the 
mouth of the Yellowstone. The officers re¬ 
port that a sanguinary battle occurred between 
the Sioux and Arrapahoes on the 22d of July, 
resulting in the loss of 28 of the former and 16 
of the latter. Another battle was expected, 
which it was thought would result in the exter¬ 
mination of the weaker party. 

The steamer Spread Eagle went 450 miles 
higher up on the Missouri than was ever before 
reached by a steamboat. 

Unexampled Fecundity—Inherited Char¬ 
acteristic.— On the 2d instant, Mrs. Eu¬ 
nice Bradley, of Johnson, Marshall county, 
Ohio, gave birth to eight children—three hoys 
and five girls. They are healthy, and doing 
well. The mother was married to Mr. Timo¬ 
thy Bradley in 1853, and has twice already pre¬ 
sented her husband with twins. He is said to 
be proud of bis treasures, and, although a la¬ 
borer, refuses to part with any of them. The 
three boys have been christened after men of 
note—Joshua R. Giddings, Elijah Champlin, 
and James Johnson—who have, acknowledged 
the compliment by testimonials: Mr. Giddings, 
with a gold medal, Mr. Champlin with a deed of 
fifty acres of land, and Mr. Johnson with a 

The tendency to plural births is hereditary; 
Mrs. Bradley herself being one of triplets, her 
father and mother being twin children, and a 
grandmother the parent of five pairs of twins. 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Sackville, August 10.—The express of the 
A asociated Press has arrived from Halifax with 
the advices of the steamer Arabia, which ar¬ 
rived there yesterday afternoon from Liverpool, 
with dates to the 30th ult. 

The steamers Vanderbilt, City of Baltimore, 
and Bavaria, had arrived out. 

The U. S. sloop of war Plymouth sailed from 
Plymouth on Monday, for Brest. 

Cotton at Liverpool was active, and holders 
were demanding an advance. 

Breadstuff's were dull. Corn had a declining 
tendency. Provisions had a declining tendency. 

The money market was slightly more strin¬ 
gent. .Consols for money 95, and for account 
95f. 

Bullion in the Bank of England had de¬ 
creased £236,000. 

Political Affairs .—The Emperor Napoleon 
has decided that the French army and navy 
shall be restored to the peace footing with the 
least possible delay. His declaration of this 
intention was generally regarded as sincere 
and pacific. 

The Zurich Conference bad not yet met. 

The English Ministry have announced that 
they would not accept the invitation to partici¬ 
pate in a European Congress till the result of 
the Zurich Conference is known. 

Mr. Horsman moved a resolution that the 
expenses of completing the works of defence 
be met by a fund specially provided for the 
purpose, independent of parliamentary votes. 
He urged continued armaments, and suggested 
a loan to complete the defences. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert and Lord Palmerson 
objected to the proposition; but both said the 
Government was fully alive to the importance 
of completing the defences of the country, and 
promised vigorous action in the matter. 

Mr. Cobden deprecated this universal alarm, 
as an actual incentive to war, and ridiculed the 
idea of invasion by France. He hoped that 
explanations would be entered' into between 
the two Governments. After such explanations 
had been made and tried, he would, if neces 
sary, be ready to vote two hundred millions of 
pounds to provide a navy superior to France, 
although he showed that the English navy was 
greatly superior now. 

Mr. Horsman’s motion was rejected by 97 

The debates in the English Parliament indi¬ 
cate the intention of the Government to vigor¬ 
ously prosecute the works for the national de- 

Advices from Italy were peaceful. 

The Sardinian Plenipotentiary to the Zurich 
Conference had reached Paris. 

Madame Kossuth had joined her husband in 
Switzerland. He would probably remain there 
some time. It is believed that he, as well as 
Garibaldi, is included in the amnesty which 
formed part of the treaty of Yillafranca. 

The Papal authority had been fully restored 
at, Ancona. 

The seat of the Italian Confederation is to 
be at Rome. 

The Austrian general, Baron Hess, had been 
created field marshal. He is to have the su¬ 
preme command of all the troops and military 
establishments in Italy, on the maritime coast. 
No Austrian general ever before had such a 
force under him. 

The Emperor of Austria has addressed an 
autograph to the Archduke Governor of the 
Tyrol, thanking him and the Tyrolese for their 
patriotism during the war. 

A telegraphic cable bad been laid from Chios 
to Sighajik, and from thence to Smyrna; there 
will soon be telegraphic communication. 

A dispatch from Belgrade says that Prince 
Milosch had arrested and imprisoned six Sena¬ 
tors,.against the earnest remonstrance of the 
English and Austrian Consuls. 

The Pope has addressed an autograph letter 
to the Cardinal Bishop of Albano, requesting 
him to invite all the faithful of Rome to join in 
a solemn thanksgiving for the cessation of war. 

England .—Lords Russell and Palmerston 
had made important speeches in Parliament 
on the subject of European affairs. They ad¬ 
mitted that England acted as the medium for 
conveying terms from France to Austria, but 
without endorsing them. 

Lord Russell, in making his statement rela¬ 
tive to foreign affairs, after reviewing the 
grounds of the peace as proclaimed by the Em¬ 
perors of France and Austria, said that as Eng¬ 
land did not interfere in the war, Ee did not 
think it proper to interfere in the peace. The 
sacrifice of a province by Austria did not affect 
the state of Europe sufficiently to warrant the 
interference of the neutral Powers. 

The most important point in the treaty, how¬ 
ever, related to the future of Italy, and the in¬ 
vitation of the Emperor Napoleon to England 
to enter into a European Congress was to con¬ 
sult on the actual state of the affairs of Italy, 
quite irrespective of the terms of the treaty. 
England bad not consented to join this Con¬ 
gress, and could not until she saw what should 
result from the Conference at Zurich. 

The treaty of Villafranca did not lay down 
absolutely an Italian Confederation, but only 
that the Emperors would unite to promote one. 

He doubted the feasibility or benefit of the 
proposed confederation, and pointed out various 
obstacles to the consummation of the project. 
Again, he said, England must know bow it was 
proposed to carry out the treaty before joining 
the Congress, especially with respect to the 
restoration of the Dukes of Tuscany and Mode¬ 
na, as England would not be a party to forcing 
them on the people without their free consent. 

He believed that the Emperor of Austria de¬ 
sired that the Italians should have self-govern¬ 
ment. He could not now say whether there 
would be a Congress, but be thought it would 
not become England now to say that she would 
withdraw from such an assembly, if there was 
a chance of promoting the liberty of Italy, and 
establishing the peace of Europe. 

Mr. Ten Broeck’s American horse Starke won 
the Goodwood stakes at the recent race. The 
Goodwood cup was won by “ Promised Land,” 
the horse Prioress-standing third. 

France .—The Moniteur’s announcement of 
the intended disarmament by reducing the 
army and navy to the peace footing caused the 
rentes to advance 1 per cent.; which subse¬ 
quently was partially lost, closing at 68f. 45c. 

It is not only announced that the army and 
navy of France is to he placed on a peace foot¬ 
ing, but the administration of marine is said to 
have received the necessary instructions for 
preparing the definitive discharge of all sailors 


who, having already served six years, have been 
called to. join the fleet within the last six 
months. 

The London Times, in a leader on the pro¬ 
posed French disarmament, says : “ We recog¬ 
nise in this disarmament the sagacity of the 
Emperor in gauging the temper of his people,- 
and, for our own part, we rejoice that we may 
now return to security and peace. We shall, of 
course, in due time, follow the example of our 

The Independance Beige S8$S the Austrian 
Provincial Councils are all to be convoked 
soon, and are to have complete liberty in their 
deliberations, and. may make known, openly 
and sincerely, to'the Emperor, the Wishes of 
their population. 

The first army, for the present, will be main¬ 
tained in Italy on a war footing of two hundred 
thousand strong. The other corps will go to 
their former cantonments in Gallieia and Hun- 

SardirCia .—The official Piedmontese Gazette 
says the Ministry have not produced any serious 
variation in the policy of Sardinia. 

There was to be a grand illumination at 
Milan on the arrival of the King. 

The Sardinian Governors of Modena have 
withdrawn, and the Government turned over to 
the municipality. The populace proclaimed 
the latter as dictators. 

It was still rumored that the Emperor con-. 
templated a visit to London, but it was not gen¬ 
erally credited. 

A camp of 80,000 men was being formed at 
St. Maur, near Paris. 

Italy .—Italy was quiet, and the accounts 
were more peaceful. The result of tbe delib¬ 
erations on annexing Tuscany to Piedmont 
had been made known. In 141 places, inclu¬ 
ding Leghorn and Florence, the vote stood 809 
in the affirmative, to 15 negative, votes. 

The Nord denies that any French troops 
are to remain in the Duchies. 

A Milan letter says the extreme party are 
.beginning to agitate again, and that an insur¬ 
rection in Venetia is possible. 

The Invalide Busse says that Austria and 
France may make whatever treaties they please, 
but, in fixing the lot of Italy, they are bound to 
ask tbe concurrence of tbe rest of Europe. 

Italy .—The Minister of the Interior, of Pied¬ 
mont, in a eireular, asks for public support in 
tranquillizing discouraged minds, in strength¬ 
ening the belief in the rights to liberty, and in 
preparing the annexed provinces for liberal 
institutions. Tbe eireular concludes by promis¬ 
ing reform in the extension of commercial and 
provincial liberty. 

The abdication of tbe Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany in favor of bis son is officially confirmed. 

A letter from tbe Valtelline says that on 
hearing of the preliminaries to tbe peace, Gar¬ 
ibaldi offered the resignation of himself and all 
his officers to the King of Sardinia, but that he 
refused them. 

The Government of Romagna had adopted 
the Code Napoleon: 

Spain .—The recent conspiracy at Seville was 
of a republican character, and had ramifications , 
at Barcelona, Granada, and Santander. The 
conspirators were to have met on a given day 
in the Place del Dugne, Seville, to commence 
the insurrection, but before‘that time twelve or 
fourteen of them were arrested, and the Place 
occupied by troops. 

The Madrid Gazette officially announces that 
the Queen of Spain is in the fifth month of 
pregnancy. 

India and China .—At Foochon, (June 1st,) 
tea was active and higher. Imports dull. Ex¬ 
change, 5s. Id @ 5«. 3d. 

At Shanghae, tea was dull. Imports quiet. 
Silk rather dearer. Exchange, 6s. 8 d. 

From Singapore, June 11th, it is stated that 
the inhabitants at Bangermissan bad risen, and 
murdered nearly all' tbe Europeans. 

At Melbourne, produce was firm, and imports 
inactive. Exchange, 1} @ 2 per cent, pre- 

There was great excitement at Melbourne., 
through the Chinese refusing to pay the res¬ 
ident’s tax, and numbers had been arrested. 

ARRIVAL OF STEAMER VANDERBILT. 

Additional Foreign News. 

New York, Aug. 14.—The steamer Vander¬ 
bilt arrived last night from Liverpool, with 
dates to the-3d. The files of London papers 
received by -her contain, however, much inter-' 
esting.matter. 

England. — The Herald says: “We have 
reason to believe that Mr. Dallas, the American 
Minister, recently placed in the hands of Lord 
RusSell a dispatch from W ashington, in which 
it is stated that the United States Government 
has resolved to abandon privateering, and thus 
accept tbe declaration respecting this portion 
of maritime law, agreed upon at the Congress 
of Paris in 1856.” 

In the House of Lords, Lord Stanley had 
called the attention of the Government W the 
admission of British salt into China, stating 
that the Supply of salt to a population of three 
hundred millions had been hitherto a monopoly 
in the hands of the Chinese, and he concluded 
by asking what steps had been taken to intro- 

France ,—No change is to be noticed in the 
commercial situation of France, 

Prince Napoleon, is said to be indefatigable 
in his efforts for the, amicable settlement, of all 
differences among the European Powers. 

Orders have been given for disarming all the 
ships at Brest, and for the French Admiral to 
haul down his flag. Indeed, what was called 
the Ocean squadron has ceased to exist. 

A letter from Frankfort-on-the-Mayn states 
that Count de Chambord had arrived there from 
the Hague, and that it is intended to hold a 
conference of the legitimists at ‘Wiesbaden 
during the month of August. . 

The Patrie contradicts the report that Prince 
Napoleon has been charged with a mission to 
Vienna. 

Austria .—For a time, a very unfriendly feel¬ 
ing towards England has prevailed here, but 
the wrath of the’Austrians is rapidly subsiding. 

The Emperor of the French, having put his 
army and navy on the peace footing, has made 
a great impression on the Austrian financial 

Count de Bonneville will return here as the 
representative of France. 

Italy .—Garibaldi bas issued tbe following, 
dated Levere, July 19th: 

“ However political affairs may go, in the 
the present circumstances it is the duty of 
Italians not only not to : lay down their arms 
and manifest discouragement, but to. swell their 
ranks, and show Europe that, guided by the he¬ 
roic Victor Emanuel, they are ready again to 
confront the vicissitudes of war.” 

He declares that his army is ready at any 
moment to continue the war. 

The Times correspondent, writing from 
Rome, says that great dissatisfaction exists 
there, and that the presence of the French 
soldiers alone keeps down a general outbreak. 

Tbe Jesuits have been driven out of Falenga, 
Ferli, and Ferrusa. 

The Belgium Gazette publishes a declaration 
that tbe provinces of Remaqua have shaken off 
tbe Papal yoke, never to return to it again, and 
expresses a wish to be annexed to' Sardinia. 

The Tuscan army has taken up its position 
between Medina and Reggio. 

The Milan Gazette states that French troops 
were constantly passing through Milan, on their 
way back to France. 

Turin, July 30.—Tbe Dictator of Modena 
has convoked popular assemblies. All persons 
competent to read and write, and above twenty- 
one years of age, are entitled; to vote. Perfect 
order prevails. 

Turin, August 1.—-The King to-day received 
Count Reiset, the special envoy of the Emperor 
Napoleon, for the purpose of bringing about 
tbe restoration of tbe Grand Dukes of Tuscany 
and Modena. 

Spain .—It is said, the Spanish Government 
has resolved on establishing a municipal sys¬ 
tem in Cuba. 

India .—Theflisaffeetion among the late com¬ 
pany’s European troops is increasing at Bern- 
bawpore, and they are in open mutiny. They 
have entrenched themselves in their barracks, 
and elected officers to command them. The 
Madras Fusileers have followed the example of 
the Bengal troops. 

Central India is quiet. 

The United States steamer Powhatan got on 
shore near Noosung, but expected to get off 
uninjured. 

Paris, August 3.—The Moniteur announces 
the dissolution of tbe army of the Rhine, though 
Camps Chalents and Elfant remain established. 

The Times Paris correspondent says the Em¬ 
peror is very anxious to satisfy the European 
Powers of his pacific intentions, and before 
many days the European Powers will be in¬ 
vited to unite in a Congress where the solution 
of the Italian difficulty will be proposed, which 
will deserve support for its liberal character. 


Arrival of the North dyttERiCAx.— 
Father Point, August 13.—The stdkgier North 
American left Liverpool at IT o’clockoii the 
morning of the 3d inst, and passed thi^^omt 
at 4 o’clock this morning. 

The hull and materials of the ship Josephine, 
before reported burnt at Mauritius, had been 
sold. 

The political news by the North American is 
not of particular importance, and its points 
have been anticipated. 

Great Britain .—In the House of Commons, 
the increased income tax bill was ordered to a 
third reading. 

Sir C. Wood made a financial statement in 
respect to the Government of India ; £5,000,000 
were still needed, and he proposed to raise this 
by a further loan. He thought there was no 
likelihood of any improvement in the financial 
affairs of India for two or three years to come. 
No great reduction could be made in the ex¬ 
penditure, while the revenue could only be 
slightly increased by an additional tax on salt, 
licences, &c. 

A resolution was adopted in favoT of an ad¬ 
ditional £5,000,000 loan. 

On the 2d, in the Commons, Mr. Morikton 
Milnes moved an address to her Majesty, pray¬ 
ing her to enter into negotiation with the United 
States for the purpose of preventing assaults 
aud cruelties upon seamen engaged in the traf¬ 
fic between tbe two countries, and of bringing 
to justice the perpetrators of such offences. 
Motion agreed to. 

Ex-President Pierce had passed through 
Liverpool, en route for the Lake district. He 
was expected to sail for New York in about a 
fortnight. 

The Earl of Minto, father-in-law of Lord John 
RusSell, is dead. 

Mr. Labouchere had been created a peer. 

Some serious strikes were occurring in Lon¬ 
don. The carpenters were demanding a reduc¬ 
tion in their hours of labor,, and the employees 
of the gas companies were demanding increased 
wages, and for some time London was in dan¬ 
ger of being left in total darkness. 

Arrival of the City of Baltimore. —New 
York, August 15.—The steamer City of Balti¬ 
more arrived here this evening a few mo*- 
ments before 6 o’clock, but too late for the for¬ 
warding of her mails and packages south. Her 
advices have been anticipated. 

By telegraph to Queenstown, where the City 
of Baltimore called on Thursday, we have the 
following: 

London, August 4.—-Telegrams from Paris 
say the French Adriatic squadron has returned 
to Toulon. 

Troops from Italy are continually arriving at 
Marseilles; 

The funeral rites of the French and Sardin¬ 
ian. soldiers who fell in the cause of Italy were 
performed at Turin on the 3d. 

A dispatch from Bologna says the Sardinian 
commissioners have committed their authority 
to the Minister, Colonel Dramatic, who has con¬ 
voked the National Assembly. 

Tbe Marquis d’Azeylio bad issued a procla¬ 
mation announcing bis recall, recommending 
the people to remain tranquil, and promising, 
in tbe name of Victor Emanuel, to endeavor to 
obtain the concurrence of the European Gov¬ 
ernments for accomplishing their just and rea¬ 
sonable wishes. 

Perfect order prevails. 

The threatened strike in the building trade 
in London was becoming serious. A large 
meeting of workmen had been called'. - 

Later From Mexico. —New Orleans, Aug. 
14.—At Tampico, on the 3d instant, all was 
quiet. Seven hundred and sixty thousand dol¬ 
lars in specie is on the way from, the Brazos. 

At Vera Cruz, on the 2d instant, it was un¬ 
derstood that Miramon will take the field again, 
leaving Zuloaga as acting President, Mira- 
mon protests against the Juarez decree confis¬ 
cating the church property, and warns foreign¬ 
ers not to participate in political affairs. 


NEW YORK MARKET. 

Flour and Meal .—Western Canal flour is 
again lower, and the market closes unsettled ; 
sales of 5,600 bbls. at $4 @ $4.30 for super¬ 
fine State and Western ; $4.25’ @ 4.50 for ex¬ 
tra, do. do.*; $4.60 for choice, do. ; $4.25 @ 
$4.80 for low grades of Western extra ; $4.50 
(d), $4.75 for old shipping brands, Ohio, extra; 
$4.80 $5 for new do. do.; $4 @ $7 for ex¬ 

tra St. Louis, and $5.50 @ $7 for extra 
Genesee. 

Southern flour is irregular and lower. Sales '| 
of 3,200 bbls. at $4.75 @ $5.15 for superfine 
Baltimore, &o., and $5.25 @ $6.50 for the bet¬ 
ter grades. 

Grain .—Wheat is without change ; the de¬ 
mand is moderate. Sales of 3,500 bushels, at 
$1.25 for new red Southern, $1.40 for prime 
white do., $1.45 @ $1.50 for white Kentucky, 
and $1.45-for very handsome new white Indi- 
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The National Era is about to enter upon its 
Thirteenth volume. 

Twelve years ago, when the Discussion of 
the Question of Slavery was practically pro¬ 
hibited in this District, the Era was commenced 
for the purpose of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Discussion, and of giving fair ex¬ 
pression to Anti-Slavery Sentiments. In the 
House of Representatives, John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it moral 
support; in the Senate, it found not a single 
well wisher; while outside of Congress it stood 
here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A confli ct followed, in whi eh an excited 
populace undertook to suppress it by violence, 
but it resisted the storm, maintained its posi¬ 
tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Twelve years have passed, and to-day, the 
Era finds twenty among the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Principles it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Represen tatives, 
with whom it can consistently and heartily act 
as a co-worker. 

While the cause it has advocated has ad¬ 
vanced so rapidly, I am constrained to say that 
the Era, since the advent, of the Republican 
Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation. 
Influential newspapers, once in opposition, 
but now united in the same movement, and an 
extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen¬ 
timents, naturally engross a large portion ol 
Republican patronage. 

This was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was tbe first Press 
to raise the standard of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. For twelve years it has been 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement, 
and especially represents the Anti-Slavery 
element of the Republican Party. Although 
independent of mere Party rg i 7 t on it was 
the first paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, in a Party of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formation of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itself at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly • 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit¬ 
ed, nor at any time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa¬ 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an influ¬ 
ence which, I trust, has not been exerted for 

The coming year will be a critical one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be 
made to demoralize it, and accommodate it to 
the views of those, who, unwilling to support 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement. Squat¬ 
ter Sovereignty, Know Nothicgism, Conserva¬ 
tism, National Whiggery, are all working to¬ 
gether for the construction ol a platform, from 
which shall be excluded the Anti-Slavery Idea— 
that very element which gave birth and gives 
vitality to the Republican Party. Can the Era 
be dispensed with at such a period"? 

Able contributors have been secured to out 
columns; and with pleasure we announce that 
we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Daniel 
R. Goodloe, of North Carolina, one of the 
ablest writers in the country on the Question 
of Slavery. 

The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully attended to. The two Stories now 
in course of publication, “Herman” and 
“Jasper,” will furnish a rich entertainment to 
our readers, for several months to come. 

The Era presents weekly a Summary ot 
General News and Political Intelligence, keeps 
a careful record of the proceedings of Congress, 
and is the repository of a* large portion of the 
most interesting speeches delivered in that body. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, B. C., Nov. 1, 1858. 


Single copy, o: 

Three copies, t 

Ten copies, one year - - - - 15 

Single copy, six months - - - 1 

Five copies, six months - - - 5 

Ten copies, six months - - - 8 

C9- Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly,,and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex¬ 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy foi 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they. 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for¬ 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub¬ 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

86" Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore; smaller amounts in gold, or in 
the notes of solvent banks. 

Address G. Bailey, Editor of the National 
Era, Washington, D. C. 


A TOOK WHICH EVERYBODY A 


licing as now ready the New Edition of 

ADAM BEDE. 

A NOVEL. BY GEORGE ELIOT, 


from the National Review (England.) 
m the Edinburgh Remew,far July, 1889. 


sueh varied kinds—graphic, humorous, and poetical— 
that It is difficult to decide what extracts to give, (or. to 
write out vhe passages worthy of note, would'be almost 


appeared in the' world of fiction. Tile writer in genius is 
only a little lower than Charlotte Broute-in art much. 


story of rare fascination, marked by n delicate dm- 
mauon and graphic power,-which sustain its read- 
interest from its first line to its last. • 

From the Providence Journal; 
it, pathos, and humor, are happily blended in it® 
s, and a genial philosophy pervades the whole story. 


i eminently and not undeservedly th 
the novel-reading public. 


lain, we should place George Eliot 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 1 

1 ithereat is well sustained throughout. 

From the Pennsylvania Enquirer, (Phila.) 

1 ttue emotions of Uie iearl a * a touchingly devei* 
From the Churchman. 


arkably interesting. 

From the Baltimore Christian Advocate. 


pon the heart some truth wldTffiTpower = 
■ 1*1 truth, it is a book which iueulcates ih© best 

a=^"arKS.r.ar- 

e a Christian, voucannot tell 


State, and 37 @ 40c. for Canadian. Hye is 
quiet at 73 @ 75c. Corn is rather better ; 
sales of 25,000 bushels, at 78 ® 77}c. for 
Western mixed afloat—the latter rate for 
choice. 

Provisions .’—Pork is lower; the local inquiry 
is light, but there is a fair shipping demand; 
sales of 1,600 bbls., at $13.81 @ $14 for new 
mess; $12.75 @$17.87 thin mess ; $13 for 
sour do.; and. $9.75 @ $9.95 for prime. Beef 
is dull and heavy ; sales of 170 bbls., at $5.50 
@ $6 for prime ; $7.50 @ $8 for country mess; 
$8 @ $10.50 for repacked mess ; and $10.75 
@ $12.50 for extra. Lard is without change; 
sales of 600 bbls., at $10} lie. 

Baltimore" market. 

Coffee .—There was a good demand to-day; 
we note sales of 1,500 bag3 Rio, ex. Marion, 
at 11c. @ ll}c.; and 80 bags good do. at life.; 
also 275 bags Laguayra at 12c. per lb. We 
quote prime Rio at ll}c. @ 12c,, good ll}e. 
@ ll}c., medium to fair 10}o. @ lie', per lb. 
Laguayra 12c. per lb. 

Flour and Meal .—Tbe transactions in flour 
to-day were limited, and at a decline on Satur¬ 
day’s rates of 12}c. on Howard Street and Ohio 
super, and 25c. to 37}e. per bbl. on City Mills 
ditto. Sales reported comprised 100 bbls. How¬ 
ard Street super at $5.25, and 200 bbls. do. at 
$5.12}; also, 200 City Mills do. at $5.12}, and 
200 bbls. do. at $5 per bbl. We quote How¬ 
ard Street and Ohio extra at $5,7o, and City- 
Mills do. $6 per bbl. Corn meal dull at $4@ 
$4.12} per bbl. for City Mills and Brandywine. 
Rye flour is still scarce at $4.25 @ $4.50 
per bbl. 

Grain .—The receipts of wheat on ’change 
this morning were about 24,000 bushels, for 
which there was only a moderate demand, at a 
decline of 3c. to 5c. per bushel on fair to prime 
white, but for choice lots -Saturday’s figures 
were obtained. We quote white at $1.15 @ 
$1.20 for fail’, $1.25 @ $1.35 for good to prime, 
and $1.40 @ $1.43 for choice lots; red, $1.10 
@ $1.22 per bushel for fair to prime. Corn 
was in limited supply, and white was a shade 
better, selling at 70c. @ 74c., and yellow at 
73c.; a lot of 2,500 bushels inferior yellow sold 
at 66c. per bushel. Oats were in fair supply, 
and new Maryland brought 31c. per bushel. 
Rye was moderately active—sales of 500 bush, 
new Maryland at 65c. @ 70c., and 675 bushels 
Western Virginia at 75c. per bushel. 

Provisions .—There is less activity in the 
market to-day ; we note a sale of 30 hhds. 
bacon sides at $9.70 per 100 lbs ; there is a fair 
retail demand at 9fc. for sides, and at 7fc. per 
lb. for shoulders. Pork—Sales of 30 bbls. mess 
at $15.25; we quote prime at $12, and rump 
$11.50 per bbl. Lard—Nothing doing; we 
quote butcher’s at 11c., and refined 13}c.: @ 
14c. per lb. 

PHILADELPilA MARKET. 

Flour dull. Wheat dull, at a decline of 5c., 
red at $1.25, white $1 35. Cora active—sales 
of 6,000 bushels yellow, 77c. @ 78c. Oats are 
advancing—new 34c. @ 35c., old 37c. @ 38c. 
Coffee 10|c. @ ll}c. New Orleans sugar 6|c. 
@ 7}c. Provisions dull. 

CINCINNAtT MARKET. 

August 13.—Flour—Buyers insist on lower 
figures; there was but little done to-day, and 
the market closed weak, but unchanged in 
quotations. Wheat—sales of red at $1 @ 
$1.03, white $1.10 @ $1.12. Corn is steady 
at 80c, @ 85c. Bacon firm; shoulders 7c., and 
hams at 8|c. 

chicagcTmarket. 

Chicago, August 13.—Flour quiet. Wheat 
closed with an advancing tendency. Corn dull, 
and declined lc. @ 2c. Oats quiet. Receipts 
to-day, 8,300 bbls. flour, 38,000 bushels wheat, 
and 2,500 bushels com. Shipments—900 bbls. 
flour, 20,000 bushels of wheat, 25,000 bushels 
corn, and 15,000 bushels oats. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 

flss Franklin Square, New York. *- 

3D* Harper & Brothers will send the above -<vnrh h-e 

sis 

AZA ARNOLD,* ~ 

SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 

: S o Pe aU fi b rS ^ua e u^do P rS 


Hon. Thorngs j’. Rusk. U. S. Senate. 
Hon. H. B. Anthony, fa. S. Senate. 


vote knowingly on the leading political issues of the d 


Washington, I). C., April, 1859. 

Department of State, 

Washington, August, 1857. 

Citizens of the United States visiting foreign conntriea 
are liable to serious inconvenience, if unprovided with 
authentic proof of their national character Their best 
safeguard is a passport from this Department, certifyimt 
the bearer to lie a citizen oflhe United States. V * 

Persons who leave the country, expecting to obtain 

passports, whilst abroad, from the Diplomatic or Con¬ 
sular agents o! the UmledStates, are liable to disappoint- 
raent j inasmuch as it is the duty of those agents not to 
grant documents ot that character, except to persons 
who are certainly known to be entitled to them; and it 
^roofof't'hisfacti a'^orei"? 1 imp , aolicable > 10 Procure 

Certificates of citizenship ot^passports issued by State 
authorities, or by Judicial or Municipal functionaries of 
the Untied Stales, are not recognised by the officers of 
foreign Governments; aud by the twenty-third section of 
the act of Congress approved on the 18th of August last, 
it is made penal for sueh authorities and functionaries to 

A New and Enlarged Edition. 

THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 

A STATISTICAL VIEW 

OF XHB CONDITION OF 

THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 

By Mnry Chase and Charles IV. Sanborn. 

Compiled from Official Documents. 

12»J0. Jiound in cloth. Price 75 cents. Post, 
age 12 cents. 

I F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
the South, and Freedom for the North, let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 


notice and tUB terms upon which the Tracts are furnished. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

■ Secretary National Republican Association. 

PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY, 


A SPLENDID LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT OF w « k .,>n“st 

A dr. BAILEY, drawn by D’Avignon, from anorigi- and 11 a “- 

ual photograph by McClees, is just published by C. II. ^containsnistthe'kind of d 4 Ts 0 ? f ve I? 

BRAlNARD. No. 7 Tremont Row, Boston. ffmkre llVkoov-n i. n mf ° rmall 2 n . lIlas should 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


CHARLES H. BRAlNARD, 


COUNSELLOR AND ATTORNEY, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘STAND UPFGR JESUS!" 


NINE PIOTOBIAI. ILLUSTBATIONS. 
Engraved by Van Ingeu > Snyder, (Engravers of Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations,) worn drawings by G- G. White; 
including Portraits tJTIev. D. A. Tins and Rev. Dr. S. H. 
Tyjre, with IntejUf Views of Concert Hall, Jayne’s Hall, 

’’ TRreo Original Piecas of STuesc, 


* GENTS m every town in the Luton to sell several The work is olectrotyped, and will be issued in the 
articles of domestic use, ou Which there is a large neatest possible style, in hope of a large demand, with 
profit. Agents can makefrom»2 to'SiO per day .accord- . e suUs of great usefulness. It is especially adapted to 


BOABDING. 

M RS. MARY N. WILSON will fbmlsh Boarding and Boc 
Lodging, at No. 385 Pennsylvania avenne, nearly 
opposite Browns’ Hotel. 603 


GEORGE P, GOEF, 

-binder, Paper-ruler, and Blank Book Manufaetui 
ir. Indiana acenue and Second street, Washington, 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. Si 


>id, proposing to start from Mto^fand 
ng at, or oast of, and thence 


By route previously indicated. ' ’Ml am informed, all of 
Published by the Republican Association of Washington, the bi^rtW^ mthtM't^fmshington, either in-person, or 
under the direction of tlie Congressional Republican Ex- by their agents. The matter attracted a good deal of attention 
. . 1 in the Cabinet; andthe inquiry was made of the contractors, 

eouiive uomnmtee. . if they would consider their proposals or bids as applicable to 

any route that might be decided on either by the Cabinet or 

OVERLAND ROUTES TO THE PACIFIC, 

THE BUTTERUeLD CONTRACT. I torflold & Co., requiring thorn to carry tire mails by way o 
El Paso to Sau Francisco. At a subsequent time, tbo contract 


of Tenliessee, Burnett of Kentucky, and several 
qtjhBr Southern ^gentlemen, threatened, in the 
ddiabitual and characteristic style of that section; 
of the country, that if this Arizona contract was 
broken up, the entire overland mail service should 
be broken up. Of this sort of threatening there 
was an abundance, but of legitimate argument 
there was none, the violation of the law of March 
3, 185*7, being so barefaced, that no defence of it, 
in a legal point of view, was possible. 

Mr. Humphrey Marshall of Kentucky put the 
thing oh frank ground, when he declared him- 


It is proposed, in the following pages, to ex- wa 
bibit the votes and proceedings in Congress, at In - 
the last session of that body, in reference to the 
contract with Butterfield & Oo., for the trans- Re 
portation of an overland mail to the Pacific; a tri 
subject, in itself, of great interest, and further , 
important from its connections with a railroad err 
across the continent, with the settlement of our >») 
Pacific States, and with the question of the di- 
reetlon which shall be given to the expansion of cut 
our population, whether to the West and North- hoi 
west, or Southward upon Mexico. 

By the tenth section of the Post Office Appro- hie 
priation Act of March 3, 1857, the following pro- tag 
vision was made for the establishment of an over¬ 
land mail to San Francisco: be 


In the House, on the 21st of February, Mr. 
Reagan of Texas, another friend of the Adminis¬ 
tration, said : 


self in favor of the Southern Pacific railroad, and 
opposed to disturbing the Butterfield contract, 
because the effect and design of that contract, as 
dictated by the President, was to favor a South¬ 
ern Pacific railroad. 

Mr. Marshall said: 

“ I am very averse to seeing any war made, directly or 


The thing to be done, was not to sustain the 
rightfulness of the conduct of the Postmaster 
General, which would have been a hopeless task, 
but to prevent, by the dead weight of a sectional 
and party majority, any censure, or reversal, pf 
the act which had been accomplished. Mr. Iver¬ 
son of Georgia summed up the whole matter, by 
saying that the South had got what it wanted, ; 
and meant to keep it. 

In reference to an amendment moved by Mr. 
Wilson, in substance like that offered in the 
House by Mr. Blair, Mr. Iverson said : 

Nomagaiast’meSornh^thlt fcrwluSttte^Sanattempt 
now to take away tie Southern'koote,and nut it in the north- 


Mr. Polk taicing one side, and Mr. Green mini 
Even Mr. Bell yielded to tie temptation of tie ii 


We do not intend to argue the propriety or NOW IS THE TIME TO CIRCULATE 
necessity of free schools. None but a Slavery DOCUMENTS. 

be^aiw ^ ecn ® s r r H & republican association of wash- 

oecause he bag sense enough to perceive that A INGTON are having prepared and published a 


: nf Rhnr T lurniiiot of pZ Territory of Oregon, for a term of 


cisco. It runs through some portion of the Southern Sta 
and Southern country. These Northern^genttemen air eg 

St. Joseph to Placerville. And I believe another. * At $ 


1 the right of pre-emption to three liuttd 
• a °t satisfied with voting t of any land not then disposed of or r< 
from Oregon as it possibly < necessary for a station, not to be neai 


their abolition is the first step towards making se 
slaves of the “ GREASY MECHANIC AND f 
FILTHY OPERATIVE.” w 

What is the position of the Tennessee De- til 
mocraey upon this subject of free schools? iio 
We have seen no positive expression. This we 
have seen, though. We have seen them op- Ti 
posing the recharter Of the Union and Planters' 
i Bank s. 

What have these banks done for the common Ti 
schools of Tennessee? During the period for 
• which they are chartered, they will have con- Ti 


nindred thousand dollars to the ties in B 


tea, and put it upon their own region, for the 
ipriving the South of the poor hcnofit of haying 


ore entering into such contract, the Postmaster General 
11 he satisfied Of the ability and disposition'of the par- 
, bona ficle, and in good faith, to perform said etmtract, 
l shall require good and sufficient, security tor She per- 


We have now seen what the law required to 
be done, precisely what was done in violation of 
the law, and who did it. The law left the route 
to the contractors, out of whose bands it was 
completely, taken by a high-handed usurpation 
on the part of the President and his Cabinet. 
The contractors were illegally required to ao -, 
company their bids with statements of the routes 
they intended to traverse; and when it was found 
that not one of them contemplated the extraor- 


Tfiat is tho ultimate design; and it is anotli 
circumstances in which the Northern unit 


of the emigrant will, at once, poi 
ne of pioneer settlements, affording n 
ms. The amendment of the gentl< 


foot upon this proposition of the 
and that those who act upon th 


Blair] proposes to disturb this law, by breakii 
route as at present established by the contrac 
Post Office Department and Mr. Butterfield and 
I do not wish this to take place, because I am 


This amendment of Mr. Pholps was rejected by thefolloi 

Yeas—M essrs. Abbott, Andrews, Bennett, Billinghurs 
, Bingham, Bliss, Bray ton, Bryan, Buffinton. Burlingam 
Case, Cavanaugh, Chaffee, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfa. 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Dimmick, Dodd, Edie, Earnswort 
Fenton, Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gooch,Goodwin, Grange 
Grow, Hainan, Hoclges, Horton, Howard, Owen Jones, K( 
logg, Knapp, Leach, Leidy, Lovejoy, McRae, Mason, Mu 


common schools of Tennessee. This sum has, Tract No. 4. 
at the ordinary rates, been sufficient to afford proceeding 
the blessings of education to thirty thousand late Congri 

poor children ! moral senii 

Poor men of Tennessee, will you vote against slave lrade 

these banks ? Will you vote to inflict injury proaehonl 

upon the tree-school system ? Will you vote to f at h * t,lett 

make slaves of your children ? heartily sui 

Ponderthese things before yon vote for a man ] 

who has proclaimed his hostility against these T rac t \- 0 2 
banks, before you vote for a party whose papers flti.so per h 
have denounced “ FREE SCHOOLS.” au orders i 


In the German language. 


copiously preserved in the official reports of 


Southern line is the best line for a Pacific railway. The phys¬ 
ical geography of the continent is peculiar. Stick a pin (in 
the map or globe) in the city of New York, and stretch a 


phraseology in which it stands upon the statute 
book, upon the fullest consideration, with a pre¬ 
cise knowledge on all sides of what was intended, 
and because, in fact, it could not have been 
carried through Congress in any other form. 


passed in the bi<is should be considered as made for a 


tended with all the difficulties connected with 
the conflict of local interests, which have proved 
so great an embarrassment in the way of a Pa¬ 
cific railroad. The overland mail, it was sup¬ 
posed, might be the pioneer of the railroad. 
Along a line of semi-weekly wagon service, with 


they had never thought of. The contractors 
were not allowed the least voice in a matter, left 
to them expressly and exclusively by Congress. 
The President, to whom the law gave no power, 
assumed the whole. 

By this extraordinary course of proceeding, 
the treasury is now paying the enormous sum of 
six hundred thousand dollars per annum for a 
Service which is of no value. It has been shown 
by a report from the Post Office Department that 
by dividing the expense of this Butterfield con¬ 
tract by the number of letters carried, the car- 


as is nearer to New-York, by hundreds of miles, than San 
■aneiBco, or any point in Upper California. Stretch the line 


,ts might spring up, which would influence T h° f‘ 
route of the railroad. Such anticipations w ‘ ,: h 1 
e generally entertained and expressed, and, ba 8' 3 1 


;h letter costs more than sixty dollars, 
ters so carried might just as well, and 
litional expenses, be putinto the mail- 
>y the way of the Isthmus, or by the 


to a certain extent, there was undoubtedly good wa y of Salt Lake. As a mail service it is con- 
ground for them. There is a tendency in settle- fessedly worthless; and for the purpose for which 
wents to follow mail facilities, and to be stim- Congress established it, and which alone justified 
ulated by mail facilities, unless, indeed, mails are h, _the facilitation of emigration to the Pacific, 
carried where settlements are impossible, as R is equally worthless. The emigration thither- 
turned out in the sequel to be the case with a ward goes, and will go, where it always has gone, 
large part of the route selected under the act of by ike central routes, where there is water and 
March 3, 1857. grass, and which are in the latitude and natural 

At auy rate, whether for sufficient reasons, or P at h of that portion of the Union which has pop- 
otherwise, it was notoriously impossible to carry ula tion to spare. The treasury loses six hum¬ 
an appropriation for an overland wagon mail, bred thousand dollars per annum, and California 
upon any route defined in the appropriation, or los f s the emigrant facilities which she needs, 
over any route to be defined afterwards by any which eighty thousand of her citizens asked for, 
■political authority. “ We got over the difficulty as an< L for which the law of March 3, 186?, was in¬ 
to where the mail should go, by authorizing ike con- tended to provide. So far as the extreme South 


Mr. Marshall had evidently come to the con¬ 
clusion to make a clean breast of it. He did 
not attempt to evade the fact that the South had 
coerced the Administration into this Butterfield 
contract with a view to a Southern Pacific rail¬ 
road, nor did he evade the fact that such a rail¬ 
road points to the Gulf of California, and not to 
the Bay of San Francisco. 

At the conclusion of the discussion upon Mr. 
Avery’s amendment, Mr, Gooch of Massachusetts 
moved to amend the amendment, by adding to it 
the following proviso: 


tractors themselves to select the points on the Missis- ls concerned, there 
sippi river from which they would start.” This was Antonio in Texas, 
the explanation made in the Senate, by the late Pumas and San Di 
Gen. Rusk, the chairman of the Post Office Com- g ,e immigrant by t 
mittee which reported the section we are now Louis down to the 
considering; an explanation concurred in by tu de. Western em 
Judge Collamer and others of tho same commit- never he made to 
tee, and recognised and received as satisfactory over the worst desi 
on all sides. “ I indicate ho route," said. Mr. tamable savages o 
Gwin. “ Let money find the best route to the Pa- nent. The Butter 
cific.” That is, let the private capital, which is California, but arc 
to take the risks of the enterprise, make its own as a route to Arize 
Choice of a “ route to the Pacific." all explicable. At 

It is no jjart of the duty of the writer of this °f il - Everything 
paper, to vindicate the propriety of what was the chances of a r 
done in this matter by the Thirty-fourth Congress, latitude, and a ra 
The present question is, what was done, not why hut to the Gulf of 
it was done, or whether it ought not to have been . But the loss to i 
done in some other way. The question is, six hundred thous 
whether a law of Congress has been executed, hie under this Be 
or violated, by the Administration; and to deter- chief leads to anot 
mine that, it is sufficient to understand what the met having, undet 


loses the emigrant facilities which she needs, 
which eighty thousand of her citizens asked for, 
and for which the law of March 3, 1867, was in¬ 
tended to provide. So far as the extreme South 
is concerned, there was already a mail from San 
Antonio in Texas, by the way of El Paso, to Fort 
Yumas and San Diego. California, gains no sin- 1 
gle immigrant by the running of a mail from St. 
Louis down to the thirty-second parallel of lati¬ 
tude. Western emigration to San Francisco can 
never be made to take such a circuitous route, 
over the worst deserts and through the most un¬ 
tamable savages of the North American conti¬ 
nent. The Butterfield route is not a route to 
California, but a route to Arizona; and it is only 


As the record of the Committee of the Whole 
was made up, the amendment of Mr. Avery, as 
thus amended, was rejected, although there was 
subsequently a controversy in the House, whether 
such was the fact, or not. But it was rejected, 
as the record was made up, and go never reached 
the House to be voted on there. 

Votes in Committee of the Whole are not taken 
by yeas and nays, so that the names of. those 
who voted for and against the amendments of 
Messrs. Blair and Gooch, cannot be given. 

On the 24th of February, Mr. Blair’s amend¬ 
ment, agreed to so decisively in Committee of 
the Whole, was, brought to a vote in the House, 
and was there rejected, the Southern drill ser- 


paper, to vindicate the propriety of what was the chances of a railroad on the 32d parallel of I 
done in this matter by the Thirty-fourth Congress, latitude, and a railroad, not to -San Francisco, 
The present question is, what was done, not why but to the Gulf of California, 
it was done, or whether it ought not to have been But the loss to the treasury is not merely the 
done in some other way. The question is, 3ix hundred thousand dollars per annum, paya- 
whetber a law of Congress has been executed, hie under this Butterfield contract. One mis- 
or violated, by the Administration; and to deter- chief leads to another. The President and Cab- 
mine that, it is sufficient to understand what the met having, under an irresistible pressure from 
law is, without assuming a defence of the wisdom th® extreme South, subverted the act of March 3, 
of it. 1857, to make, themselves, the Texas and Arizona 

Nevertheless, there were strong and peculiar route, were then under a party necessity to do 
reasons, and they deserve to be stated, which something, by way of pacification, to keep Mis- 
jnatify the peculiar phraseology of this law, in- souri and California quiet. The Butterfield con- 
dependently of the consideration that it could tract was odious to both those States, and most 
not have commanded a majority in either branch embarrassing to the politicians in them, friendly to 
of Congress in any other form. the Administration. To enable those politicians 

What was specially intended was the facilita- <° sustain themselves at home, it was essential 
tion of emigration to our Pacific possessions, that something should be done for central routes, 
This wagon mail was in response to the great which could be claimed as an adequate compen- 
petition signed by eighty thousand citizens of sation and offset for the extraordinary letting of 
California, the stress of which petition was, that the Butterfield contract. With this view, the 
that State, languishing for the want of people, Kansas City and Stockton line on the 35th par- 
must look chiefly overland for families and per- allel was established, and some expansion, 
rnanent population. This wagon mail was, in although less than was asked, was given to the 
fact, urged and carried as a California measure, already existing line from St. Joseph, via Salt 
It was, to be cure, foreseen that such a mail Lake, to Placerville. The national treasury was 
would have a tendency to build up settlements common victim, in ail these operations. It 
in the region intervening between the Mississippi was from that reservoir, supposed until recently 
and the Pacific, but those settlements were not to be exhaustless, that six hundred thousand dol- 
the main object of the measure. It was a mail l*™ per annum was diverted to the sustenance 
route, intended to be an emigrant route, which of a Southern railroad scheme; and it was from 
was the thing asked for, and which was the thing the same reservoir, that about half as much more 
intended to be granted. was appropriated, by way of sop, to allay, or di¬ 

in this predicament of the Case, there was a minish, political disaffection in Missouri. _ 
peculiar propriety in leaving the selection of the Under all these divet-Be pressures upon it from 
route to the sole discretion of the contractors, various localities, the overland mail expenditures 
The best route for them, would be likely to be of the Administration, assumed the following 
the best route for emigrants; and as a consider- truly magnificent proportions: 
able proportion of their profits was expected to Per atm. 

arise from the carrying of emigrants, they would 

have the most decisive inducements to shlect a From St. Joseph,Missouri,’toriaeerviile - - Bzo’ooo 

route satisfactory to emigrants. From Sail Antonio, Texas, to San Diego - - 196,000 

But at all events, whatever may have been the Fo Srifrom sSS 

reasons which controlled the framing of the law, p a so . ’ - - i - -' r . - losses ' 

and whether those reasons were sound, or nn- m _. i i 

Bound, the language of it was precise, and the Total . 1,304,885 

construction of it unmistakable. It left nothing This, with what has been paid for the trans- 

to the determination of the Postmaster General, portation of the Pacific mails, via the Isthmus, 
except the frequency of the service, and it, con- under contracts which do not expire until the 
templated no restriction upon the contractors, 1st day of October, 1859, makes up an aggregate 
except that the Western terminus of the service of nearly two and one-half millions of dollars, 
should be the city of San Francisco. For the But the worst mischief of the Presidential let- 
starting point it gave a range of seventeen de- ting of the Butterfield contract, was not the'loss 
grees of latitude, the entire length of the Missis- of money to the treasury, great as that was. It 
sippi. The route of the mail ,per se, is not named was a flagrant and conspicuous defiance of the 
in the act, but that is involved in the starting law-making power, by the highest executive mag- 
point. If tho contractors had the selection of istrate. If such acts are tolerated, the Govern- 
that, they had necessarily the selection of the rnent is revolutionized. Legislation becomes a 
XOUte. farce, and the only power left is the will and 

The only honest administration of this law, pleasure of the President. No English Minister 
would have been to call for proposals, the fre- could hold office a day, after defying Parliament, 


disciplinary measures with their Northern allies 
The following was the vote in the House npoi 
Mr. Blair’s amendment: 


Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Ga- 
ruthers, Case,Cavanaugh, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, John B. Clark, 


Indiana, Davis of Massachu 
Dean, Dodd, Durfee, Edie 
sr, Giddings, Gilman, Gooch 


Hodges, kortonj Howard, Owe 


lah, liailea, Hickman,*Hoarc 


r, Bishop, Bococlc, Bonham, Boyce, Branch, 
, Burns, Casfcio, Chapman, Clay, Cobb, John 
tag, James Craig, Burton Cralgo, Crawford, 


McRae, Humphrey Marshall, Mason. Maynard 
ginnery, Moore, Niblack, Fendleton, Peyton, 
eil, Ready, Reagan, Reilly, Rjcaud,Ruffin,Ru 
Scales, Seward, Henry M. Shaw, Singleton, & 


All the Republicans who were present and vo¬ 
ting, eighty-four in number, voted solid in the 
affirmative. 

Three Democratic members from Missouri, 
Messrs. Phelps, Clark, and Oaruthers, voted in 
the affirmative, out of deference, willing or con¬ 
strained, to the interests and views of their con¬ 
stituency. On the part Of Mr. Phelps, it appears 
to have been a constrained deference, and con¬ 
trary to a stronger attraction which ho felt 
towards the Administration, as we find him, two 
days afterwards, refusing Mr. Blair a second op¬ 
portunity to try his amendment, on the ground 
that it had been once voted upon, just as if a de¬ 
feat of it by. a majority of three, ought to have 
precluded another trial of it. 

The remaining twelve members who voted for 
Mr. Blair’s amendment, were Messrs. Davis of 
Maryland, Cavanaugh and Phelps of Minnesota, 
Davis and Foley of Indiana, Keim, Hickman, and 
Owen Jones of Pennsylvania, Hodges, Marshall, 
Shaw, and Smith of Illinois. Of these, only 
three, Messrs. Cavanaugh, Foley, and Owen 
Jones, can be reckoned as supporters of the Ad- 


quency of the service being firBt fixed by the P< 
Office Department, and to award the contract to t 
lowest responsible bidder, without anyrestricti 
upon the contractors as to the starting point, 
route; and the Department had, in fact, no rig 


to require the contractors to state, in their pro¬ 
posals, from what point they intended to start. 
That was something over which the Department 
had no control, and which it had no right to 
know. It was absolutely at the discretion of the 
contractors, and this discretion remained to 
them, until they actually commenced the carry¬ 
ing of the mail. It was lawful and competent, 
and might be wise, for persons to propose to 
carry the mails for a specified sum, without hav¬ 
ing themselves determined,- at the lime of making 
the proposals, either the starting point, or the 
route. It might very possibly happen that per¬ 
sons might defer, until after they had actually 
obtained the contract, those precise and detailed 
examinations upon which they would finally 
predicate their choice of a route. 

Let us now see what the actual administration 
of this law was, if that can be called an admin¬ 
istration of a law, which was a flagrant and 
complete violation of it. 

Instead of the route being left to the discretion 
of contractors, it was determined in Cabinet, 
council, down to the minutest detail of it. Those 
Who made proposals were required to state their 
starting point and route, and no proposal having 
been made for the route determined by the Pres¬ 
ident and his advisers, those who made propo¬ 
sals were required to assent that they should be 
regarded as made for the President’s route. 

The following official statement of what was' 
done, was made by the Postmaster General 


the Post as Mr. Buchanan, in this instance, has defied 
LCttothe Congress, in which body, as yet, any effective 
striction rebuke of his usurpation has been stifled by sec- 
joint, or tional and party influences. Under any consid- 
no right erable repetition of such acts, attended with 


It was first moved in by Mr. Blair of Missouri, 
on the 21st of February, in the House, that body 
having under consideration, in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill making appropriations for the 
Post Office Department. To the clause appro¬ 
priating money for the transportation of the 
mailB,,Mr. Blair moved the following proviso as 
an amendment : 


Of the negative votes, seventy-five came from 
the slave States, only four gentlemen from those 
States, viz : three from Missouri and Mr. Davis 
of Maryland, venturing to run counter to what 
was considered a Southern policy. Southern 
men are habituated to vote together, and are, 
above all things, fearful of being put under the 
ban of a suspicion of fidelity to Southern inter¬ 
ests. They are the most unanimous people on 
the face of the earth, never failing to illustrate 
that virtue of “firm concord" which the poet 
ascribes to spirits who had no other virtue left. 
Even the Americans of the South, of the sincer¬ 
ity of whose personal hostility to the Adminis¬ 
tration there is no particle of doubt, were swept 
in by the general current, with the solitary ex¬ 
ception (outside of Missouri) of Mr. Davis of Bal¬ 
timore, to endorse one of the most indefensible 
acts of the President and his Cabinet. And most 
of them, in yielding to this gregarious impulse, 


1 Provided, however, That tho contract With Butterfield & 
., lor carrying tile,mall from the Mississippi rivor to Ban 
ail cisco ill California, .shall he so cons|jBccl as to allow said 
ttractors to carry the mail by any )We they may Select, 
accordance with tlie act of Congress under which said con- 
,ct purports to "be made.” 


and Mr. Blair said: 

“ It will be recollected that the: 
ition authorizing the Postmaster Goner 


immediate constituents. There is nothing in a 
proposed line of railroad on the thirty-second 
parallel of latitude, which should present such 
attractions to gentlemen in Maryland and Ken¬ 
tucky, or even in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
as to induce them to endorse gross violations of 
law by their political opponents. There was no 
reason, affecting their immediate locality, which 
required Mr. Ricaud of Maryland, or Messrs. Mar¬ 
shall and Underwood, to put themselves on the 
record as accessaries after the fact to an act of 
egregious criminality on the part of the Presi¬ 
dent. But so it was, that all the South Ameri¬ 
cans, Mr. Davis alone excepted, and including 
the two from North Carolina, Messrs. Gilmer and 
Vance, ranged themselves obediently, on this oc¬ 
casion, under the banner of the Administration. 


In the same vein, Mr. Johnson of Arkansas 
denounced the amendment of Mr. Wilson, qs 
" simply sectional in its character." 

And thus, according to the frank and straight-: 
forward statement of Mr. Iverson, a mail route, 
.which had been established by Congress upon 
the petition and for the benefit of California, had 
been so located by the President, as to lie, not a 
California measure, but a Southern measure, and 
was to be sustained as such by Southern Sena¬ 
tors" and by that no less reliable corps of “ North¬ 
ern allies," who, upon all occasions, “ act in .uni¬ 
son and sympathy with the South." The South 
had got the route, and was determined to hold 
on to it. “ Let those keep who can." It was not 
a case for argument, and Mr. Iverson had too 
much sense to argue it. He knew well who 
commanded the Senate of the United States, and 
that he had only to sound the Southern bugle, 
to rally a long-tried and invincible majority. 

The Northern mail routes to which Mr. Iver¬ 
son referred, as an offset to the Butterfield route, 
happened, most unluckily, to be both of them 
Southern routes, and they had both of them been 
established by Southern policy, and as aids and 
supports to the Butterfield route. Any route to 
the Pacific must terminate in a.free State, as 
there are no slave States on that side of the con¬ 
tinent. So much is unavoidable. But all the 
routes which were in operation when Mr. Iver¬ 
son spoke, or which are in operation now, com¬ 
mence in slave States. The most-northerly of 
them commences at St. Joseph, Missouri. 

The predicament of affairs was precisely this. 
The President had, in-violation of the law of 
March 3, 1857, established the Butterfield mail 
upon the thirty-second parallel of latitude. In 
so doing, he had betrayed the interests of the 
Pacific coast and of the whole country. AU this, 
however, was a matter of but small consequence 
to him. The only thing which embarrassed him 
was, that under the overpowering -necessity of 
gratifying the Gulf States, he had done some¬ 
thing which was locally offensive to Missouri, by 
which State the straight and natural line from 
St. Louis to San Francisco was desired and in¬ 
sisted upon. The problem was, to do something 
which should compensate and satisfy Missouri, 
or, at any rate, something which would relieve 
the task of those venal politicians of Missouri, 
who were determined to stand by the Adminis¬ 
tration, do what it might. This was the prob¬ 
lem, and the President had solved it, by estab¬ 
lishing the Kansas City and Stockton route, and 
by putting a weekly mail upon the St. Joseph 
and Placerville route. These were (he measures, 
which were to make the loss of the, Butter¬ 
field route palatable to a State, which it was im¬ 
portant to retain in the interest of the Adminis¬ 
tration and of the Democratic party. 

Both these measures were scandalous and ex¬ 
travagant jobs, and utterly .useless in every pub¬ 
lic point of view. 

The Kansas City and Stockton line, a monthly 
line at a cost of eighty thousand dollars per an¬ 
num, was not wanted to carry mails to the Pa¬ 
cific, three other overland lines being already in 
existence, in addition to the ocean lines by way 
of the Isthmus. Andthe carriage of inails to the 
Pacific not being the object, there wtis no public 
object in it, because the infrequency of a monthly 
mail precludes the idea of doing anything towards 
the settlement of the country passed over. It 
was simply a job ; pecuniary, for the benefit of 
contractors, and political, as a sop and blind for 
the State of Missouri. All this was so palpable 
and so hare-faced, that a motion in the Senate, 
March 1, to strike out this Kansas and Stockton 
line, was carried without a division, not a single 
Senator daring, or choosing, to go upon the rec¬ 
ord as a supporter of such a line. 

The St. Joseph and Placerville line, a weekly 
mail, with a contract time of thirty-eight days, 
at a cost of three hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, was another job of the same character, 
but of still more enormous proportions. On the 
face of it, it was worthless as a matter of mail 
accommodation, the contract time being thirty- 
eight days, so that the citizens of St. Joseph, 
even, could get their letters quicker to San Fran¬ 
cisco, by sending them by the way of New York. 
And it was worthless in Other respects, because, 
from the slowness of the time, it did not insure 
any of those improvements in the road and in 
stations, which would have facilitated emigra¬ 
tion. No public interest gained anything by this 
substitution, at a great cost, of a weekly mail, 
for the old monthly mail. The contractors, one 
of whom, George Charpenning, jun., of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, is the especial friend of the President and 
of Mr. Attorney General Black, got a good job, 
and the Missouri politicians, who were breaking 
down under the heavy load of the Administra¬ 
tion, got something which they could boast of, 
as a Missouri measure. So much was accom¬ 
plished, but beyond that, nothing. 

To accomplish any really desirable results, it 
was essential that the speed of the line should be 
so increased, and with corresponding pay, as 
would compel and enable the contractors to 
make improvements in the road, and to estab¬ 
lish frequent and extensive way stations. Un¬ 
less this was done, really nothing was done. 

But to do so much was impossible for the 
President, because two routes, with first class 
service, to California, would not be likely to he 
tolerated by Congress, so that to maintain what 
had been done for the Texas route, it became 
necessary to refuse what was required for the 
Salt Lake route. The slow mail answered the 
purpose of a job, and beyond that the President 
would not go. Indeed, he not only refused to go be¬ 
yond that himself, but he actually pocketed and 
defeated a resolution, passed by the late Congress 
at the close of its first session, requiring an in¬ 
crease of speed to thirty days upon the Salt Lake 


BOOK BINDING AND BLANK BOOK 
MANUFACTURING. 


• LEWIS CLEPHANE, 


Davis, Fitzpatrick, Gwiu, Houston, Johnson of Ar 
Polk, Reid, Rice, Sebastian, Trumbull, and Ward —It 
All the Republicans voted in the affirmative, with 


i W. Sherman, Robert Smit 
r, Thompson, Tompkins, ^ 
a, Cadwalader O. 'Wasnbt 


Nays— Messrs. Adrain, Ahl, Anderson, Atkins, Barksdale, 
L0 Barr, Bonham, Bowie, Boyce, Branch; Burnett, Burns, Cas- 
le kie, Chapman, Ezra Clark, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, 
Clay, Cobb, Cockerillj Corning, Cox, Cragiu, Burton Craige, 
Crawford, Curry, Davis of Mary land, Davis of Indiana, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dean, De^wart, Dowdell, Burfee, Edmondson, 
a English, Eustis, Florence, Foley, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, 
' Goode, Greenwood, Gregg, Lawrence W- Hall, Ha skin, Hill, 
Hopkins, Houston, Huylor, Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett, George 
W. Jones, Keim, Keitt, Kilgore, Lamar, Letcher, Maclay, 

' McQueen, Humphrey Marshall, SamuelS. Marshall, Maynard, 
Miles, Miller, MiMson, Moore, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Murray, Pendleton, Pettit, John S. Phelps, Phillips, Powell, 


T HE undersigned is prepared t< 
making in all its branches ; 
Stereotyping, and Binding, at prices 
.. improvement in Siereotypii 


HELPER’S IMPENDING CRISIS. 

T HE remarkable book entitled “ The Impending 
of the South,: How to Meet it a work: the wide 


T>ALTXJVrORE, Md., Commission Merchants, for the 
J3 sale of Country Produce and Merchandise generally, New 
and Wholesale Dealers in Cheese, and Fish of all kinds, p 


ed packages, from one to cme thousand 
5 respectfully solicited, which will be 


‘ increase of speed on the mail route between St. Joseph, 
c Missouri, and Placerville, California, SO as to require the 
‘ mails to be transported through in twenty-five days : Pro- 
1 vided, That, if said contractors have heretofore offered to 
‘ perform said increased service for a loss sum than the usual 
‘ pro rata allowed by the Department, then the Postmaster 
1 General shall not contract to pay more than said last-men- 
‘ tioned offer, at an increased expense not exceeding one 
1 hundred and thirty thousand dollars.” 

This amendment was carried by the following vote : 


Singleton, Spinner, Stanton, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
Talbot, Miles Taylor, Crippe, Underwood. Vallandigham, 
Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, Wortendyke, Augustus R. Wright, 
and John V. Wright—104. 


T WO fast daily lines from Washington for the South 
and Southwest. Boats leave their berths, foot of Sixth 
street, at 6£ A. M. and 7£ P. M 
The Great Southern Mai) is conveyed over this route, 
it being 44 miles shorter and 1U0 miles less railroading 


prive the Post Office Department of 


I mond, and Petersburg, Va., Weldon, and Wilmington, 
N.a Charleston, S. C., Augusta,Georgia, Montgomery, 
and Mobile, Ala , Direct to New Orleans, and all South' 


Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Doolittle, Douglas, tessenden, Yeas— Messrs. Anderson, Atkins, Barksdale, Barr, Bon- 

Foot, Foster, Green, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, ham, Boyce, Branch, Burnett, Caskie, Horace F. Ciark, John 
Jones, King, Polk, Seward, Shields, Simmons, Trumbull. B. Clark, Clay, Cobh. Cox, Burton Craige. Crawford, Curry, 
Wade, Wilson, and Wright—29. Davis of Maryland, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Mississippi, 

Nays —Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Brown, Chesnut, Dewart, Dowdell, Edmuudson, Faulkner, Florence, Foley, 
Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Hunter, Iverson, Garnett, Gartrell, Goode, Haskin, Hill, Hopkius, Houston, 


BLAGKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

J^KONARD^ SCOTT-A CO ^Nnv^Yorlc, continu 


ortfierff gentfemea who Phillips, Powell, Purmance,Beagau, I 
m andsympaihy withthe Sandidgo.Savage.Soales.Sewaril. Ren 
f audacity, or “ manli- William Smitb; Stallworth, Stevenson, 


fgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
represent the three great politi- 
n—Whig, Tory, and Radieal- 


” their South- Trippo, Underwood, Vulhudighiun, Vance, Catkins, White- 0 
too much for ley, Winslow, and John V. Wright—SI. | £ 

Navs—M essrs. Abbott, Adrain, Ahl, Andrews, Bennett, ‘ l : 
e whole West, Bminghdrst, Bingham, Blair, Brayton, Bryan, 'Buffinton, «* 
was a darling Burlingame, Burns, Case, Cavanaugh, Chaffee, Chapman, «• 
It was beaten, Ezra Clarlt, Clawson, Cockeriti, Coite, Corning, Covocie, Ora- 
h branches of gin, James Craig, Curtis, Davis of Massachusetts, Dawns, f* 


J. BAUMGARTEN, 

499 Seventh st., opposite Odd Fellows Salt. 


br an increase Goodwin, Granger, Greenwood, Gregg, Grow, Lawrence 77. 
rce, of the Ex- Hall, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Hatch, Hodges, Horton llow- 
.ys resorted to ard, Huyler, Owen Jones, Eellqgg, Kelsey, Knapp, Loach, 
to them is car- Leidy, Leiter, McKibbin, Mason, Mattescm, Montgomery, 
in this case,as Morgan, Morrill, Freeman H. Morse, Mott, Murray, Ntohote, ' 
i appropriation Oiin, Palmer, Parker, Pendleton, Pettit, William W. Phelps, 
to sign. They Pike, Potter, Pottle, Reilly, Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Aaron 
raordinary and Shaw, Judson W. Sherman, Robert Smith, Spinner, Stanton, 
Doe appropria- James A. Stewart, William Stewart, Tappan, Thompson, 
Tompkins, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
vote upon it, C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washbnrue, Israel Washburn, Wilson, 
Wood, Wortendyke, and Augustus R. Wright—107. 

) the policy of Of the seventy-three Southern members voting, sixty-five 


simple reasoning, that what would be the best for them not, desire to augment the population and importance of Cal- 
would be the best for emigration, and that, as they would iforhia. They are looking, for their Pacific railroad termi- 
lpok to the carriage of passengers for proflt, as weii os to the nus, not to . the Bay of San Francisco, hut .to territory now 
carriage of mails; they would have sufficient motive to: keep Mexican, but to be acquired ffdiit Mexico, by purchase, or 
in the probable route of passengers. By a complete perver- tllibvistering. This is the view, and it wili'always govern 
Sion, however, of this policy, a route had been imposed upon them, which induced them to pervert what was intended to: i 
contractors, which never eould become a route of emigration be an emigrant route to California, into an emigrant route to 
to CaSiforr.ia. although it might serve that purpose for Ari- Arizona, 

zona, if there is anything in that dismal region to attract im- To effect this perversion, they were obliged, as will have 
migrant®. California, which is pining for population, was been, seen, fo violate the plain letter of an act of Congress, 
Cheated. The West, from which so many desire to migrate and to involve the public treasury in the most extravagant 
overland to: the Pacific, was cheated. And the whole coun- outlays. They were also obliged, ami ttiis was undoubtedly ’ 
try was cheated, by this sacrifice of a large and generous tlie necessity which they most deprecated, to come in cnl- 
legislalion, to subserve the imaginary purposes of a sectional Vision with the local interests and wishes of California and 
and disunion railroad. ' Missouri, although as yet they havo found mmi politicians 


-five per cent, from the above - 

o Clubs ordering four or move 'VfO one remedy is louder called for by the neeessiti; 
ore ol the above works. Thus i ll of the American people than a sure and safe cure f 


la all the principal cities and to wns, th 
>8 delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. 




P roach of its premonitory symptoms. It is not only the 
best remedy ever yet discovered tor this class of com- 




>r many years been paying more than 
to the British Publishers for the matter 


trust the public will consider this tn bestowing their pa- it within “he feac£ofaljJ.hefooor as we . s ttm f 
1 nonage, and give ns the preference over EdectictMd other great superiority of this remedy over any mher ever di£ 
, p 'V n !r VUI i W n el , ier m °nthly or weekly, coveted lor the speedy and certain cure of Inlermittente 

,’ vil l ult ,10 . w , xli cl so liberally from our works, and pay is, that it comnjn-nu Quinine or mineral, consqeuenllv it 
nothing either to tlie Foreign Publishers or to us for the produces no quinism or other injurious eifects whatever 


Foreign Publishers or to us for the produces no quinism or other injurii us effects whatevt 
■s. nobody can complain of paying upon the constitution. Those eured by it are lett a 
our leading Bntish Reviews and healthy ns if they had never had the disease. 


j become periodical, 'This “ Cure ” , 
hould the blood, and consequently cures 


A GOOD SIGN IN THE SOUTH. 


•cmaiuod, tho existing coi 
is emigration to the Pacifl 


The following appeal to the white working 
classes of Tennessee was made on the eve of 
the late election, by the Nashville Banner, the 
leading Opposition paper: 


LEONABD SCOTT & CO., 


posed to the Administration, and to the disunion policy of th 
Democratic party. The people of tho West and of Callforni 
and Oregon will not fail to take notice, that without a singl 
exception, outside of Missouri, the whole body of the Souti 
erp Democratic Senators voted against the natural and cei 
tral route of emigration to the Pacific. Without a single ej 
ception, outside of Missouri, they combined to deny to Cal 


for.‘their own projects of termini 
tho Mexican Gulf of California. 

Of the frce-Stato Democratic 
Bright, Douglas, Gwin, Jones, SI 
Mr- Broderick’s amendment; 


fie performance of his ’duty by Ills ener| 


of the South, whenever another Post Office appropriation 
is passed. This amendment would be tho law to-day, 
for the first mistake of Congress in putting It. into tho 


be it further macted, That the Postmaster Genert 


t of the entire letter mail from St. Paul, in the State of 
aesota, and the head of Lake Superior, in Wisconsin, to 
tie, on Puget Sound, in the Territory of Washington, for 
years, at a cost not exceeding two hundred thousand 


To sum up, then, instead of there being, as 
Mr. Iverson alleged, two Northern lines to bfftet 
the Butterfield Tine, the two lines, both of them 
commencing in slave States, and both of them,: 
in the condition in which they existed, utterly 
worthless for any public object, Northern or 


and not then disposed of, or reserved, at each point neci 
ary lor a station, not to be less than ten miles distant tot 
:ach other; And provided, That no mineral land shall 


1 bona fide and in good faith, to perform the said contract.” ’ 
This amendment was carried by the following vote: 

Ynas—Messrs. Allen, Benjamin, Bigler, Broderick, Cam- 


id day of July, 1857, the Department, i 


to the best point, of crossing the Rio Grande 
and not far irwqFort Mmore; thence alorq 


through tbo best pas 
and expeditious ettigj 
“The foregoing r< 


re is a violation ot the law, whether for a purpose personal 
tile Postmaster General himself, or for the political pur¬ 
se of taflttencjng the location of the Pacific railroad, it is 
t liecesBM-y to consider (.and I desire that tho Congress of 
e Untied States shall have: power to correct an abuse of 


;Sgs^Sfe^|saWnpl;^nU a Sr Bt;im “ 


applying to said, route,” &c., &c. 

What is here described as the discretion and 
determination of the Postmaster General, in se¬ 
lecting a route, was, in truth, the discretion and 
determination of the President and his Cabinet, 
acting concurrently withnhe head of the Post 
Office Department. The whole matter was the 
subject of Cabinet consultation and Cabinet de¬ 
cision. 

In the House, February 23, Mr. Phelps of Mis¬ 
souri, chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and a confidential friend of the Adminis¬ 
tration, said: 


After a few observations in reply, by Mr. Rea¬ 
gan of Texas, Mr. Blair’s amendment was agreed 
to, by a vote of 86 fay 61. 

Mr. Blair’s amendment simply-proposed to en¬ 
force the law of March 3, 1857, and to leave to 
mail contractors a discretion which had been 
M-bHrariiy usurped by the President. The deci¬ 
sive vote in favor of it, showed the sense of the 
House upou it, before party and sectional drill 
was brought to bear upon the. question, as, in 
the sequel, was but too successfully done. 

On the next day, February 22, Mr. Avery of 
Tennessee moved the following as an amendment 
to the pending bill; 


ting than that of the three Democrats from Mis¬ 
souri, Messrs. Craig, Anderson, and Woodson, 
who voted against Mr. Blair’s amendment; for 
those gentlemen could plead, as an inducement, 
if not as an adequate excuse, their party sympa¬ 
thy with Mr. Buchanan and with Mr. Buchanan’s 
Postmaster General. 

Twenty-seven free-State members, all of them 
Democrats, and all of them in full communion 
with the Democracy, except Mr. Adrain and Mr. 
Montgomery, voted against Mr. Blair’s amend¬ 
ment. On this occasion, as on many others, a 
united South proved too strong for a divided 
North. 

The vote upon Mr. Blair’s amendment was a 
party adoption of what, until then, had been 
merely an executive act. The President’s party 
had now endorsed and assumed the responsibility 


gain at Fort Yurnas, and transported thence to San D 
:at by making this contract weekly, instead of s 
lonthly, there has been no decrease of the pay, bill 


long enjoyment of power, coaid expect to keep up the San 
Antonio route aud the Butterfield route, both for the exclu¬ 
sive benefit of Texas aud Arizona, at au aggregate cost of 
seven hundred and ninety-six thousand dollars per annum, 
without some little relaxation of tho hitherto rigorous exclu¬ 
sion of tho West and Northwest, and of California, Oregon, 
and Washington, from .any benefit from the overland postal 


irn support was given to Mr. Rico’s 
Ig and coerced, is shown by certain 


st Route bill was before 
ie following route: 

■et Sound, in the Territory 


tween the Post Office Department and Butterfield 
carrying tho overland mail from the Mississippi r 
Pacific coast, be, and tho same Is hereby, ratified 

firmed, and that Butterfield & Co. be compelled to 


This subject of the Butterfield contract was 
considered in the Senate, March 1. About eight 
hours of the session of that day were devoted to 
it. The report of the discussion and proceedings 
is voluminous, filling nineteen quarto pages of 
the Congressional Globe, hut in the whole of it 
there was no attempt to sustain the legal right 
of the Postmaster General to do what he had 
done, with the exception of a feeble suggestion 
from Mr. Yulee, that although the Post Office 
Department ought not to have fixed the terminus 
upon the Mississippi, yet that it might well, in 
virtue of its general powers, control the route. 
But this suggestion was summarily and decisively 
disposed of by Judge Trumbull’s observation, 
that the power to establish post roads was, by 


And be it further enacted, That the contract with Buttor- 
d & Co., for carrying the inails from , the Mississippi 
er to Sun Francisco, in Caltffirnia, shall be so construed 


aider the Constitution, it is only Congress 


struction what it onght to ha 
body which has been for yi 


al the power to put a mail, upon it. It does not require 
iervice at all, and hence, a motion to strike anything 


However, this mere authorization of a mail from St. Paul 
to Seattle, did not escape Southern vigilance and Southern 
jealousy. Nothing could be feared from it, for the present, 
with a Southern Postmaster General, and with a President 


en, Bell, Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, Clies- many 


"We have shown that there is a fanaticism 
prevalent among the Southern Democracy de¬ 
grading to FJREE WHITE LABORING 
MEN—that they have been characterized as 
“greasy,” “filthy,” and “small-fisted,” 
as “ struggling to be genteel,” as “ unfit for as¬ 
sociation vi h a gentleman's body-servant .". 
The opinion has been proclaimed by a South¬ 
ern Democratic journal, that “ SLAVERY IS 
THE NATURAL AND NORMAL CONDI¬ 
TION OF THE LABORING MAN, 
WHETHER HE BE WHITE OR BLACK.” 
.There is a pregnancy in these facts which 
should arrest the attention of every working 
man in the South. He should reflect before he 
votes to sustain this Democratic party whether 
he is not encouraging a sentiment whose tend- 
I ency is. to degrade him to THE LEVEL OF 
THE NEGRO SLAVE. 

We present this morning an extract from 
another prominent Democratic paper in the 
i South, which should confirm these apprehon- 
| sions. The sentiment of this last extract 
blazes out a path which, if followed, might 
I make easy the subjection of the POOR LA¬ 
BORING CLASSES to what these aristocratic 
Democrats consider their “ natural and normal 
condition," viz: “ SLAVERY.” 

POOR MEN, ATTENTION. 

Hear the Richmond Examiner. This paper, 
during the Presidential election of 1856, said : 

“ We have got to hating everything with the 
prefix FREE, from free negroes down and up 
through the whole catalogue—FREE farms, 
FREE labor, FREE society, FREE will, FREE;, 
thinking, FREE children, and FREE schools— 
all belonging to the same brood of damnable 
isms. But the worst of all these abominations 
is the modern system of FREE SCHOOLS. 
The New England system of free schools has 
been the cause and prolific source of the infi¬ 
delities and treasons that have turned her cities: 
into Sodoms and Gomorrahs, and' he'r land into 
the common nestling places of howling Bedlam¬ 
ites. We abominate the system, because the 
SCHOOLS ARE FREE.” 

Down with the FREE SCHOOLS, says this 
Southern Democrat. Whaffare the free schools 
of the country ? They are the means by which 
the children of the poor man are enabled to-Ob¬ 
tain an education, and fit them for liberty, and 
teach them bow to oppose insidious assaults 
which would reduce them to Slavery. Eduea 
tion and intelligence are the handmaids of civil 
liberty and free institutions. It is a system of 
free schools by which the poor man’s child 
acquires these blessings. Ignorance is the bane 
of liberty, and the effectual bar to emancipation 
from the shackles of Slavery. 

The promotion of the former among the la¬ 
boring classes will preserve their social and po 
litical equality, and their rights as freemen. 

The abolition of free schools would deprive 
them, of these inestimable privileges, and lit 
them to be the dupes of demagogues and the 
slaves of the rich. 

Beneath the beneficent operation of a liberal 
system of free schools, the son of the humblest 
man in the country may rise to rank with him 
who has been nursed in affluence. He can 
aspire to the high places in the land. He can 
become the champion of the class from which 
he sprung. He can vindicate their rights and 
privileges, and extend the influences of Gov¬ 
ernment and of society to the amelioration of 
their condition. 

Shut him out from this privilege, and he is 
all his days a toiling drudge. Enveloped in the 
darkness of ignorance, he is fit material to 'sub¬ 
ject into Slavery. When it beoomes neeessary, 
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AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
lor all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


DYING CHARGE OF BEY. DUDLEY A. TYNG. 


pie and inviting, 
d Not only do tl 
everybody, but i 
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fulous Complaint?, Eruptions and 
leers, Uiinples, Ulotches, Tumors, 
end, Syphilis and Syphilitic Affec- 


Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphiliti 
(ions, Mercurial Disease, Dropsy, Neuralgia 
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FOB THE CHILDREN ! supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the 

_ load of obloquy which rests upon it. And we Uiink wt 

GRACE GREENWOOD’S LITTLE PILGRIM. ?e«°^ 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Wee #1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 


Little Angelo and Hia White Mice, 

By GRACE GREENWOOD herself, A host o 
|ood^things—Stories^ Sketches, Poems, Child-si 
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